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This can be your winter harvest if you plant now 


FALL PLANTING GUIDE FOR WESTERN GARDENS 





In every pound —the food values of nearly 
five quarts of milk with the cream left in... . 


Tillamook Cheese is, as you can see, a concentrated food that gives you big value 
for your money. It supplies milk proteins, energy, milk minerals, Vitamins A 
and G. It is a versatile food ingredient, too, lending richness and flavor to soups, 
main dishes, desserts, salads. 


Get a copy of the new booklet, ‘Nutrition on Your Budget.” See for yourself 
how many ways you can use Tillamook to stretch your food dollar. And be sure 


TILLAMOOK witx CHEESE 





Tillamook Dairy Maid, Tillamook, Oregon. 


Cheese. 


Lubde 


Bhletite) 


“SEND FOR “NUTRITION ON YOUR BUDGET’ 


Please send me a copy of the new Tillamook recipe booklet, “(Nutrition on Your 
Budget,’’ showing how I can stretch my food dollar so many ways with Tillamook 





HOW TO "GILD” THE LOWLY HAMBURGER 


Here's the recipe for Polpette Tillamook which is just one example of how 
you can ‘‘do things” with commonplace dishes. This main dish is just one 
of the many in the new booklet, ‘Nutrition on Your Budget.” 
Get a copy today. 


Polpette Tillamook (amazing Hamburgers!) 


¥ |b. spinach, chopped 114 |bs. twice-ground beef 
2 cups grated Tillamook 1 onion, mine 
Y{ cup milk 1 clove garlic, minced 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 
2 tablespoons catsu 
¥ cup cracker pose 
1 egg mixed with 14 cup milk 


egg 
A pinch of rosemary 
A dash of thyme 
2 tablespoons chopped celery 
2 tablespoons chopped green pepper 
In top of double boiler put the Tillamook Cheese and milk and stir until 
melted and smooth. Add beaten egg, then the rosemary, thyme, celery and 
— pepper. Steam spinach 10 minutes and add to cheese mixture. 
emove from heat. Mix the meat with the rest of the ingredients. Form 
into 12 very thin patties. Divide spinach mixture among 6 of the patties. 
Top with remaining 6 patties and press edges together. Dip in crumbs and 
saute in hot fat until brown on both sides. Serves 6. 


Listen to the Tillamook ‘‘Kitchen of the Air” Fridays, 10 a.m. 
KFI KMJ KPO KGW KOMO- KHQ 










































The MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
newest and most convenient in LOS 
ANGELES...invites you to enjoy its unique 
policy..‘no extra charge for two in same 
room.’ Delightfully quiet and comfort- 
able...overlooking beautiful Library Park 
..serving fine foods in coffee shop, grill 
and famous Monterey “Salud” Lounge. 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BARGAIN 
All Rates As Advertised 
With double beds only, $2.75 
Twin or Double $3.30, $3.85, $4.40 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS ¢ ALL WITH BATH 


1 GARAGE 
{ADJOINING 














American Institute of Architects honor house 


Hilltop Ranch House 


3 Acres, 3 Bedrooms,3 Baths 


THE SPECIAL FAMILY who will buy our house 
probably thinks as we do about many little 
things like: Sunday morning breakfast on a warm 
terrace; a restful view of the Los Altos Hills and 
the Santa Clara Valley; large old oak trees with 
a barbecue pit beneath; a family orchard; elbow 
room and privacy; stepping out of the bedroom 
into the garden; following the sun on brick ter- 
races around a rambling house. And the practical 
things, too, like winter air-conditioning, good con- 
struction, and 5 minutes walk to bus or commute 


train. All for $14,500. 


For further information, write 


BOX 235, LOS ALTOS, CALIF. 
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SUNSET 


GARDEN NOTES 


As an antidote to the hundreds of facts and 
rules and plans and tips for gardeners in this 
special fall garden issue of Sunset, here is 
one definition of what a garden is. For in a 
garden, facts and rules amount to very Little 
unless there’s a heart behind them. One hun- 
dred hours of planning and dreaming can 
make a better garden than one hundred dol- 
lars worth of plants, ordered mechanically 
and planted with more regard for botany than 
humanity. 








DEFINITION 


| The thing is this. It’s difficult 
To write with wisdom about a garden, 
The patch of earth-warmed sleepy lawn, 
The hose that splashes the new-cut grass 
And the hard-wrapped buds on the smaller | 
plants 
And the snap of shears on the crowded | 
bushes. | 





A garden is not to be catalogued 
Or looked at either. 
A garden’s a place 
For a dream to be made— 
Mixed up with sun, 
Or a piece of shade. 
A garden’s a broken lava-rock, 
By a tiny walk, 
That a little girl loved. 
Margery Allyn Bishop 


‘TWO PINS 


This is the simplest garden we can imagine. 
It could be a very good garden as well. Start 
with a tree or two. Under them, make a brick 
or wood or gravel terrace. Surround with a 
lively disorderly hedge of geraniums. We 
know of no flower that returns so much show 
for so little attention. It reminds us of certain 
childish dramatic adventures. Weeks of 
lavish planning and rehearsing for the big 
performance—and the price of admission? 
Two pins! 


GERANIUM 





Consider the geranium how Victorian she is, 
She blooms and blooms profusely, sedately, | 
Ornately. 

She isn’t temperamental, 
Experimental. | 
She grows in fog or drought or rain, 
Sheds faded blossoms, 
Blooms again. 

In frostless California 

She grows into a shrub or tree— 

This placid personality. 

Stick a slip into the ground 

Then forget it’s there at all. 

The next time you happen round 

It will blossom strong and tall. 

Daily irrigating 

Is irritating. 

I never snip the faded flowers— 

I have too many crowded hours. 

But do these children sap her strength? 
No—they dry and disappear at length. 
Not like calendula’s voracious seed 

Which teem and drop just like a weed 
And, crowding parent stalk and branches, 
Descend to the earth in avalanches, 

Grow up about the mother’s knees 

And thrust her out and think they’re trees! 
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Interesting! 


Watch for radio use in the war news — you'll 
find it in the air — on the ground — and at home! 
ITHOUT radio, the move- 
ment of war would still be 
anchored by telephone lines—the physi- 
cal hazards of the courier and visual 
signals. 

Now war moves swiftly over the whole 
face of the earth—instantaneous radio 
communication thru the ether instead of 
over copper wires has blasted the bar- 
riers of space and time. 

So today all our radio production cen- 
ters On war use. 

But what of tomorrow—what effect will 
this have upon the future—after victory? 

One thing is certain—it will revolu- 
tionize and speed the great new future 
form of transportation. 

Radio has never been universally neces- 
sary in transportation before. In auto- 
mobiles—on trains—it has been enter- 
tainment—in boats it has been a great 
aid but not an essential. 

But today for the future, in that great, 
new universal transportation that is form- 
ing itself—the airplane—radio is essen- 
tial as the engine itself. 

And—mark this well—airplanes and 
radio are two of the four great industries 
destined to lead this country back to busi- 
ness normalcy after the peace is won. 





Zenith’s leadership in the radio industry has been 
established by a constant achievement of “‘firsts. 
Repeatedly, ideas ‘‘brand new” when Zenith “‘first”’ 
introduced them, later became essentials on all radios 
And that same “forward thinking" of engineers and 
factory and organization now concentrates on war 
production of the thing we know—radio—exclusively 
radio. We are progressing—we learn every day—and 
this new experience will inevitably retiect itself when 
Zenith again produces for peace. 











—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving reli- 
able service on all radios —regardless of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 


Uae 


#LONG DISTANCE® RAD ‘ ©) 


RADIO PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 











Smart defense from 


west coast weather? 
Rain and ALLIGATOR go together! 


Rainy days ahead! Get set for stormy weather now, with your 
own smart, dependable Alligator! These famous coats, prized 
by millions, are available in both waterproof and all-weather 
water repellent fabrics—superbly tailored, expertly processed for 
year after year of lasting service. See them at your dealer’s now. 
Insist on the genuine Alligator—“‘the best name in rainwear’’! 
The Alligator Company, St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


Featured at Better Dealers Everywhere 


ALLIGATOR» 


RAINWEAR 


ause.,.11 5 Sammmeo RAIN ! 

















(They’ve had progressive education 
And are expecting an ovation.) 
The sweet peas hedges gorgeous blooming 
Need an hour’s daily grooming! 
So here’s to the common, the trite, 
The pleasant to live with, the just right 
Geranium. 
Sara Kolb Danner 


INVESTIGATOR 


He wags at me and laughs in doggish mirth, 
Joyful to tell me of his glad surprise: 
(As an aroma trails him like a cloud) 
“The neighbors have begun to fertilize.” 


Mabel George Haig 


WAR NOTES 


In the truest sense, there may be no lighter 
side of the war. Yet some of the problems war 
brings home have their comic sides. Seeing 
them helps emotion balance with reality. 
And here the poets are useful—by widening 
the view and reminding us that just as earth 
has known war in other years, so it has known 
peace—and will again. 


OATH OF OFFICE 
FOR AIR WARDENS 


I'll dash with my flash 

(The approved one) and blow 

A trill on my whistle resounding. 

And if the lights stay 

(As they may), then I’ll go 

And give the front door a good pounding. 


I’ll retreat and repeat 

The same formula on 

Each house, every epithet scorning, 

For I shall not expect my electors of noon 
To love me at 1:00 in the morning! 


Virginia Brasier 


LIST | FORGET 


I wanted to flaunt on one agenda 
Before I died: Get hacienda, 
And nonchalantly jot me down 
Buy station wag... Buy house in town. 
I yearned to yawn, “Oh, we forgot 
When we were out, to buy that yacht.” 
It did no harm to hope. I’d hope, 
And while forgetting laundry soap 
And grits and thread I’d still insist 
I practiced for a super list, 
Working up toward the forgetting 
Of luxuries for a different setting. 
And now they say to avoid inflation 
We'll forget to buy for the duration 
And I’m all ready, my list’s made out— 
A jumble of yacht and sauerkraut, 
Swimming pool and spice and tea, 
Ranch and eraser, are okay by me. 
I meant to forget ’em anyway. 
But for the duration’s nice to say 
And I’m in practice and I’m all set. 
List I forget. List I forget. 

Lucretia Penny 


LANDSCAPE IN TIME 
OF WAR (WEST COAST) 


In spite of death, in spite of war, 

As lovely as they were before 

Men first disturbed the quiet mood 

Of earth with some forgotten feud. 
The hills behold this new unrest 

With neither fear nor interest, 

While as in any other year, 

In spite of hate, in spite of fear, 
Unhurried and indifferent, 

The sea on beauty’s business bent 
Still comes and goes, nor seems to feel 
The weight she bears of armoured steel. 


Elizabeth-Ellen Long 
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Instead of well-trained Bridgets and trouble- 
some Annas, the much younger set is assum- 
ing certain domestic responsibilities. But 
this household help presents very special 
problems. For example: 


MAKING HER BED 


Jennifer Jean is making her bed, 

But first she must try to stand on her head, 

For bedsprings are softer than floors or 
ground : 

And the wall is a help as she kicks around. 

Colored crayons show beautifully bright 

Upon a sheet that is freshly white. 

And then there’s the pillow to thump and 
poke 3 

(The snowstorm was frightful the day that 
it broke.) 

Under the bed is a pirate’s cave 

Where a little girl must prove she is brave. 


Heaped in the corner lies Jennifer’s spread, 
But at last she has learned to stand on her 
head! 
Janice Blanchard 


SEASONAL NOTES 
Wishing you a very happy Hallowe'en, we 
close with a few notes on the season. | 


BREEZY STORIES | 
The June breeze whispers words of love. 
The March wind shouts with glory. 
The August zephyrs croon a tune. 
October’s tells ghost stories. 

Thelma Ireland 


HARVEST SONG 

The vineyards hold their honeyed scent 

Of goodness where the sun has lent 

Its ardent gift to ripening. 

One breathes the grape and wants to sing 

The age-old paean to the gods 

Who offer men such fragrant odds. 

The harvest wears its cloak of gold 

And dreams are bought and dreams are 

sold. 

Let’s breath the fragrance of the vine 

And know the earth is yours, and mine. 
Helen Maring 


Cover PuootocraPH by Sonya Noskowiak, San Francisco. 
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We know 
they would approve 


ernment is taking up the track in order 


Around the northern end of Great Salt 
Lake in Utah are 120 miles of railroad 
track. This track has been but infre- 
quently used, and then for local pur- 
poses, since the Lucin Causeway across 
Great Salt Lake was completed in 1904. 
Yet every mile of it is a thrilling chap- 
ter in the saga of the West. It was here 
that Central Pacific* workmen, racing 


with the Union Pacific, laid ten miles 





of track in less than twelve hours—a 
record that has never been equalled. 
And it was here at Promontory, on 
May 10, 1869, that the Golden Spike 
was driven to complete America’s first 


transcontinental railroad, a pioneer 


national defense project. Now the Gov- 


to use the rail for essential defense 
facilities. Thus about 13,000 gross tons 
of rail will be made available for na- 
tional wartime use. . . . and yet it is 
like tearing a deathless page from the 
history of the West. However, if the 
rugged pioneers who built this line 


were here today, we know they would 


heartily approve. 





























* Now Southern Pacific 


Pp 


The Friendly Southern Pacific 





The War Bonds you buy 
now will help buy 
one of those swell new 
post-war automobiles. 














An $18.75 War Bond 
will buy 145 rounds of 


50 caliber ammunition. 

















SAN FRANCISCO 


is her most fascinating best 











from the 
Diao 
Mark. 






F * The world’s most 
glamorous cocktail lounge! 


Peay of golden-rose sunsets 


ee mystery of light-spangled 
night over a romantic city... 
glory of the great, 2-bridge- 
spanned Bay under moonlight 
... this is the unforgettable 
picture of San Francisco from 
the Top of the Mark. * Let that 
gorgeous panorama become 
your private view! No mat- 
ter how brief your visit, see 
more of San Francisco... her 
beauty, her romance, her fas- 
cinating life... stop at the 
Mark Hopkins! * Rates from 
$5.00. Garage in the building. 
Special reduced rates for 
service men and their families. 





HOTEL 


MARK HOPKINS 


SAW FRAWNCTS CE 


7 





GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 














WESTERN FINDS 


I 
ROM Sunset readers’ log books 
come timely suggestions for fall 
days. Perhaps some of these will 
suggest similar trips to you: 
SNAKE RIVER 
“From Lewiston, Idaho, there are 
three ways of seeing the Hell’s 
Canyon area of the Snake River 
Canyon. To me the most interest- 
ing, and also the most inexpen- 
sive, is by boat. It’s an 185-mile 
trip from Lewiston to Johnson’s 
Bar and back, on the Snake River. 
The round trip costs $5! 

“Regular trips are made weekly 
in a special 50-passenger river 
boat. It’s a full day’s run to 
Johnson’s Bar, 93 miles from 
Lewiston. Passengers sleep on 
deck or on the sand bar where the 
boat ties up for the night. The 
return trip is made the next day, 
or, if the passenger prefers, he can 
wait over until the next weekly 
boat. 

“Passengers furnish their own 
food and bedding. A stove and 
cooking utensils are available for 
free use.”—Miss V. R. S., Nez- 
perce, Idaho. 


Editor's Note: October in this area 
offers fine deer hunting and excel- 
lent trout fishing. Boat service runs 
all year. Bus and rail service avail- 
able to Lewiston. 


CYCLE-HOSTEL HOLIDAY 


“After just returning from a 
2-week cycle trip up the east coast 
of Vancouver Island for the all- 
inclusive cost of $50 (including 
train and boat fare from Spokane, 
Washington to Victoria), we are 
sure there is no more satisfying 
way to see the scenic beauties of 
the Island. And for sheer fun and 
economy, this trip can’t be beat. 
“Bicycling may sound stren- 
uous, but you can easily make 35 
miles a day. If you do not own a 
bicycle, one can be rented in Vic- 
toria. We rented ours at Robin- 
son’s for $3.50 for the 2 weeks. 
“Youth hostels are placed 20 
to 35 miles apart and cost 25 cents 
a night. Mount Douglas Hostel, 
about 10 miles from Victoria, was 
our starting point. It is an easy 
28-mile trip from there to Shaw- 
nigan Lake Hostel. From here we 








cycled through the interesting 
little town of Duncan, where many 
Chinese and Indians still live. 
About 10 miles north of Duncan 
we found The Cedars Hostel. 
Some 314 miles from Nanaimo, 
the second largest town on the 
Island, is the hostel at Departure 
Bay. 

“Scenic highpoint of our trip 
was the sunset at Qualicum Beach, 
where the next hostel is located. 
We were so enchanted with the 
beach that we decided not to con- 
tinue to Campbell River, but to 
spend the rest of our time before 
the return trip here, swimming 
and resting.” — Miss A, H., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Editor's Note: If Vancouver Island 
weather holds to tradition, October 
should be Indian summer and the 
landscape touched with the vivid 


colors of fall. 
IDEAL CAMPING 


“If you want to get away from 
the crowd to an ideal camping 
spot with good fishing and no mos- 
quitoes or flies, drive to Riverton 

75 miles from Sacramento on 
the Tahoe Highway. At Riverton, 
turn up the hill to the left on 
what is known as the Ice House 
Road. Continue about 4 miles to 
the summit over a good safe dirt 
road, and then 3 miles down to 
the South Fork of Silver Creek, 
where there is an excellent Forestry 
Camp on the banks of the stream. 
You can continue to the Middle 
and North Silver Creek, and also 
to the main Silver Creek where 
camping grounds are available. 
The elevation is about 5300 feet.” 


—F, A. G., Represa, Calif. 





FIRST CHOICE 


“The first time I visited Mendo- 
cino on the California coast, I 
spent a month camping in the 
pine woods outside the white 
picket fence encircling the home 
of a friend. The next time I made 
a down payment on an acre lot of 
clover, wild iris, ceanothus, cy- 
press, and pines across a small 
canyon from my friend. The next 
trip I turned my acre into a 
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sustenance farm by planting on a 
sunny slope one Gravenstein ap- 
ple tree! Now in Sunset I have 
discovered a picture and plans for 
the house I should like to build 
there. 

“Always when I am in Mendo- 
cino I put aside at least a few 
minutes to sit under the pine trees 
on ‘my’ hilltop and look out across 
the crescent of Mendocino Bay to 
the ocean. But one need not be a 
property owner to enjoy this little 
village of Mendocino, known to 
its few inhabitants as Mendocino 
City. 

“Talk with the old natives, and 
some of them will recall the days 
when Jack London and his friends 
came by tallyho over dangerous 
narrow roads to visit in Mendo- 
cino City. Others will recall tall 
tales of sailing vessels which were 
swept into blow holes along the 
coast, ‘all masts set and never 
heard from since.’ 

“For picnics there are a dozen 
little beaches, and there are near- 
by redwood forests where the only 
visitor likely to intrude may be a 
deer more curious than cautious. 
There is fresh water and _ salt 
water fishing to be had, and fine 
swimming in the lovely crescent 


bay.”—Miss E. T. T., Oakland, 


Calif. 


SECTION FROM MARS 


“The Painted Hills and the desert 
near Mitchell comprise one of the 
most weird and scenically unique 
sections of central Oregon. To 
reach this ‘section from Mars’ take 
the Ochoco Highway from Prine- 
ville to within 2 miles of Mitchell. 
Here the road crosses a bridge over 
Bridge Creek, and to the left a 
small gravel road leads to the Ben 
TaylorCattle Ranch, Burnt Ranch, 
and the Horse Heaven Cinnabar 
mines. About 5 miles more brings 
you to a still smaller road which 
leads left out into the Painted 
Hills. 

“These hills are void of vegeta- 
tion, and loom up like the careful 
works of art of some giant Indian 
craftsman. There are tremendous 
bands of brilliant red, vellow, 
orange, and black woven together 
in typical Indian lightning pat- 
tern. The effect is astounding and 
unbelievable. You feel that you 
are in another world. 

“By driving on through the hill 
region you reach a vast fossil area 
—a desert of great expanse. 

“This section of the country is 
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You know, if you’re being a Simon 
Legree to the tires on your four 
wheels and letting your spare loaf 
—you’ll like as not lose 25% of the 
tire mileage left on your car. 


That’s for two reasons. One is that 
unless the rubber in your spare is 
exercised, it will grow hard and 
lifeless. The other is that unless 
you let the spare share its part of 
the wear, you’re apt to find that 
two tires have worn out way ahead 





of the others. Since you can’t run 
with only three good tires, you’ll be 
high and dry. 


Better check in with your Standard 
Service Man about shifting your 
spare every so often. He can make 
your tires wear equally all around, 
so you get every mile you’re en- 
titled to. Have him take a look at 
the spare next time he checks your 
tires. It may mean the difference 
between walking and riding. 


Can You Push Your Clutch In 


With Your Finger? 


NEXT time you hop in the car, reach 
down and see how far you can push the 
clutch pedal with your finger. If you can 
push it a full inch without resistance, all 
is well. But if it doesn’t go an inch, your 
clutch probably slips and it will be wise 





to consult your regular auto mechanic. 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU 
CHANGE DISHWATER? 


You know that no matter how pure the water 
or how good the soap you’d never want to keep 
dishwater from one meal to the next. It’s the 
same way with the oil in your engine. After 1000 
miles, oil sops up so much dirt it can’t do the job 
it should. That’s the time for clean, fresh Thermo- 


Charged RPM Motor Oil. 











STANDARD OF 
CALIFORNIA 


STANDARD taxes 


BETTER CARE OF YOUR CAR ! > 















other 
words 


by JOHN CLINTON 





I think I'll quit 
telling Minute 
Men how to 
run their busi- 
ness. They 
know already! 
Yesterday, 
f’r’instance ... 


* * + 





I'd just delivered a lecture on 
keeping dust off the outside of 
cars when Chuck said: ‘‘All right, 
John, but how about keeping 
dust out of the inside of your 


motor?" 
* * * 


“Huh? I didn’t 
know dust 
could get in 
there! I 
thought...” 
Chuck inter- 
rupted. “Yeah, 
you thought! 
Now listen! Dust, flakes of car- 
bon and metal get into your oil 
and raise Ned!” 
. * x 


“How, Chuck?” “Well, the clear- 
ance between your pistons and 
cylinders is thinner than tissue 
paper. If dirt or grit gets in 
there from the oil, they scratch 
cylinder walls and pistons, in- 
side the engine, just as dust 
does the outside of your car. 
That's what your oil filter's for 
e+eto keep out dangerous dirt.” 


* * * 


“I already have an oil filter,” I 
said. “Yes,” replied Chuck, “but 
you never thought of having the 
cartridge changed in it, did 
you?” Well, I hadn’t—even 
though Chuck had reminded me 
8 times. Anyway, I had him 
take it out. Holy smokel 
a * * 





Y'oughta see 


oashl it! It weighs 3 
times what it 

did when it 

was new... 

H and all that 


guk had been 

coursing 
through the veins of my pre- 
cious car! The moral? Better 
have the Union Minute Men 
check your filter cartridge, to- 
day. If it’s as bad as mine, it's 
high time you did! 











all located on the Ben Taylor Cat- 
tle Ranch. Mrs. Jackson, of the 
old-time buckaroo town of Mit- 
chell, will be glad to give detailed 
directions to anyone interested in 
this area.” —S. F., Canby, Oregon. 


MISCELLANY 


Fishermen with a weather eye out 
for some good salmon fishing this 
month will find it at the mouth 
of the Rogue River. A number 
of resorts for the fisherman are 
available in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Bus service is available to 
Gold Beach. The day’s boat trip 
up the Rogue River has been 
discontinued temporarily. 

Finest fly fishing of the season 
for steelhead is usually found now 
and next month on the Galice- 
Almeda section of the Rogue. Boat 
service is available from Grants 
Pass to this region. 

Attractive Hualapai Lodge, on 
the shores of Lake Mead near 
Boulder Dam, is again open to the 
general public. The day’s boat 
trip into the Grand Canyon is still 
available on charter. 

The healthful California and 
Arizona desert areas come into 
their own this month as the desert 
sun tempers its rays. 

Timberline Lodge on Mount 
Hood, Oregon, is now closed. Plans 
for opening the lodge for the winter 
sports season are still indefinite. 





WAYNE WONDERLAND 
Utah is many things to many trav- 
elers. To the adventurer it is a 
lodestone—-for the least known 
and least explored area in the 
United States lies in southeastern 
Utah. 

Best known spot in this least 
known area is Wayne Wonder- 
land’s Capitol Reef National 
Monument — first choice of Dr. D. 
Elden Beck of Brigham Young 
University who, each summer, di- 
rects a group of advanced students 
in biological survey somewhere in 
the state. 

The whole area that comprises 
this national monument is an im- 
mense broken plateau extending 
over nearly a third of Utah’s sur- 
face. Here streams have cut gorges 
hundreds of feet deep in the sand- 
stone highlands, and the forces 
of erosion have strewn the entire 
plateau with startling and fantas- 
tic geological formations. 

Much is known, but more is 
unknown, about this vast area. 
There are canyons that as yet have 
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If it Rings Like a Bell, 
; the wa 
toll ts 


SVRALISE 


Just tap the edge 
of a Syracuse True 
China plate... hear 
the clear resonance 
that echoes hard- 
fired, authentic 
strength through 
* and through! Hold it to the light 
. . see your hand in soft trans- 
lucence behind the thin, even luster! 
These simple sight and sound tests 
proclaim the flawless, lasting per- 
fection of Syracuse True China. 






The beautiful Proportions and fine design 
apparent in every piece of Syracuse True 
China become the hallmarks of good taste 
on your dinner-table. Its graceful appear- 
ance blends a patrician elegance with an air 
of leisured living—the full reflection of a 
charming home. And the acquisition of 
Syracuse True China is a tribute to your 
good sense and foresight. For its light, 
strong beauty is sheathed in a harder-than- 
steel glaze that resists scratching and 
dulling. 

Write for your copy of our new folder 
SS-10...a handsome booklet displaying the 
lovely patterns of Syracuse True China in all 
their rich, splendid colors! 


.. it’s made by the 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 


Syracuse, New York 

















For years has 
made easier work of 
making gravy. Every 
Bottle Tells How — 15¢ 


WRITE FOR JOT-DOWN BOOKLET 
GRAVY MASTER, DEPT. M,LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


+ BALINESE, NATIVE ART 


Authentic Reproductions 
make an ideal gift. 
1114 inches high. $4.95 
Sent express prepaid on receipt of check 
or money order anywhere in U.S. A. 


P. ROSE, Importer 
3766 Wilshire Bivd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Buy WAR BONDS and 
STAMPS for VICTORY 
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CREATORS OF y 
"HIGHLIGHTED" \ 
ETCHINGS 
The luminous glow of all 
Cambridge Etchings — in- 
comparably rich — is 
achieved by special tech 
nique which highlights and 
enhances the lacelike beauty 
of the designs. This rare qual- 
ity, unknown in ordinary 
'frosted'' etchings, gives unique 
value to Cambridge Etched Crystal 
for your table or as the perfect 
gift. Good stores also feature 
Blossom Time, Portia, Elaine, Wild- 
flower. The Cambridge Glass Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Ohio. 


HANDMADE CRYSTAL 











DECORATIVE ART POTTERY BY 


ROSEVILLE 


Beautifully rounded Peony blooms, en- 
hanced by a rich wood-texture finish. 
65 graceful new shapes in handpainted 
Sienna Brown, Coral, Nile Green. At 
gift home and department, stores. 
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never been visited by man. So un- 
disturbed. and unexplored is this 
area that as late as 1940 a natural 
bridge was discovered three and a 
half miles from Fruita. 

Here are some notes from Dr. 
Beck’s last trip: “We camped 
under a cottonwood tree in the 
little village of Fruita, nestled 
beneath precipitous cliffs facing 
Capitol Reef. Perpendicular walls 
500 to 800 feet high back up the 
green of peach orchards at Fruita. 
On these cliffs are petroglyphs de- 
picting sheep, serpents, and human 
figures. Pictographs decorate many 
of the other walls in the maze of 
canyons. 

“Using camp as a base for long 
range viewing only serves to 
quicken the desire to explore. 
Doubting Castle, out along the 
Reef, beckons for early morning. 
High up near the chocolate-col- 
ored foot of the blue shale cliffs 
of Doubting Castle, a grand sky- 
line view of the whole area comes 
into focus. 

*“\ few miles south of Fruita 
the crest of pinon-juniper-covered 
Miners Mountain curves gently, 
in contrast to the steep-walled 
bare face of Capitol Reef. Hidden 
in long canyons are Indian writ- 
ings and artifacts. Near one cliff 
we found a huge community grind- 
ing stone with 25 depressions along 
its upper surface. What a sight 
this must have been when each 
depression was filled with corn, 
and bronzed Indians ground out 
their daily meal... .” 

The name Capitol Reef comes 
from the area’s supposed resem- 
blance, when seen from a distance, 
to the national capitol in Wash- 
ington. 

Late spring and fall are best to 
explore in Capitol Reef National 
Monument. No attempt should be 
made to penetrate this area with- 
out a guide who knows the coun- 
try. Cabin camps and guest rooms 
are available in limited number in 
Fruita and nearby. Prospective 
explorers should carry their own 
equipment, including food and 
supplies. Meals can be had in 
Fruita. Rough clothes and sturdy 
boots are necessary garb. Pack 
horses and guide can be hired in 
Fruita and at nearby ranches for 
a pack trip into the area. 


| EDITOR'S NOTE 

Are there any Western finds 
listed in your log of the West? If 
so, won't you write us about them? 
We pay $5 for each letter pub- 
lished. Address the Travel Editor, 
Sunset Magazine,SanF rancisco. 


























Dharpe CRYSTAL OF 
Authentic Design 


Authentic Design by Sharpe is your assurance 
of correctness. Prices as low as 49¢ to $3. 
Under present conditions your store may sug- 
gest a brief wait for delivery but there is 
no substitute. Sharpe, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Authentic Besign. There’s more hand-cutting 

re) on “Salon” than you'll usually see at its 
\ low price. The bow-knot and ribbon devic c 

ff * is typical of Early American decoration, 
/ \ with leaves and flowers for added beauty. 





Authentic Design. The wreath design on 
“Wi ashington” uses a clever optical illusion. 
The cutting is so deep i it actually appears to 
be raised from the glass. Stem “buttons” are 
graduated to admit light clear to the foot! 





>» nial furniture used this “peacock tail” inlay 


> 


WZ Authentic Besign. Much of the Early Colo- 


design. Combined with a Waterford border 
and fronds of palm leaves it makes “Williamsburg” 
another sparkling Early American design. 








THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN LIVING 


GARDENS 1943 


N THIS ISSUE we have brought together 
the plans of thousands of Western gar- 
deners as they start the new garden year 
and look into 1943. One fact stands.out 
—the 1943 gardener will get more tan- 
gible results than his predecessors. He 
will find these tangibles in vegetables for 
his table, in herbs for seasoning; in 
flowers for the U. S. O. and for hospitals; 
in growing gifts for Christmas; in out- 
door work that slackens taut nerves. 
Gardens in 1948 will go to war too. 


CHEFS OF THE WEST 


Civilized man is humble enough 

As artist, composer, or author of books 
But modesty, folks, is plainly the stuff 
Civilized man lives without when he cooks. 


Lucretia Penny 


But—who is to say that modesty is a 
virtue in a cook? For perhaps much of 
the trouble we have with indigestion and 
other more complicated plaints of the 
stomach would disappear if our conven- 
tional rules of behavior allowed us to 
enjoy our food a little more. If we oc- 
casionally smacked our lips (oh grievous 
social sin!) when a dish pleased us, or 
took honest delight in praising the chef 
sincerely (or in accepting praise without 
coyness when the masterpiece was ours), 
we might have less need of bicarbonate 
of soda! 

It seems only yesterday that Chefs of 
the West first appeared in Sunset. It was 
planned as a friendly meeting place for 
men who believe that cooking is some- 
thing more than a monotonous science; 
a place to exchange secrets of the higher 
life of the palate. Actually Chefs of the 
West has now been a part of Sunset for 
thirty-one months. 

Because the letters which come from 
this congenial group often hint at lives 
as interesting outside of the kitchen as 
in, we did a little investigating. Here is 
one result—a small piece of autobiogra- 
phy by G. Proctor Cooper, III, of La 
Mesa, California, whose recipe for Meat 
Loaf a la Banana Squash appeared in 
our last issue: 

“After graduating from Yale School of 
Forestry in 1926, my botanical work 
took me to Central America, along the 
San Blas Coast of Panama and Colom- 
bia, and to Liberia, West Africa. I was 
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on the Yale staff in New Haven for a 
time; then acquired an old New England 
farmhouse in the Berkshires and spent 
two years experimenting in private for- 
estry and planting. 

“In the summer of 1932 I married and 
acquired a 76-foot schooner for use in ex- 
ploring the islands in the West Indies. 
We sailed 7000 miles in 10 months, visit- 
ing 62 islands and ports as far south as 
Trinidad and west to the Canal Zone. I 
used this vessel until 1937 for several 
trips from Nova Scotia to Venezuela. 
Then I disposed of the schooner and 
moved to the suburbs of San Diego in 
order to get the best climate for health 
and subtropical plant research to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

“In my travels I have lived under un- 
usual conditions and have eaten some 
peculiar dishes—even suspicious dishes. 
During the sea-going months, I found an 
accurate knowledge of foods available in 
the regions visited indispensable, in order 
to balance our diet on board. 

“Some dishes were memorable. Have 
you ever eaten creamed, mashed avo- 
cados or French-fried avocados made 
from the very hard, firm fruit picked 
fresh from the trees? Have you tasted 
stuffed monkey, with a dressing of pea- 
nuts, ferns, and palm oil? Do you know 
that as a side dish with frogs’ legs or with 
Iguana lizard there is nothing more tasty 
than shoestring bananas made from the 


hard green fruit? And for a delicious 
flavor in sherbet or ice cream the juice 
of the soupsop (related to the cherimoya) 


? 


is hard to beat—or even describe! 


POTTERS’ WHEEL 


© MANY sTORIES which appear in 
Sunset actually have neither beginning 
nor end. They are reports, rather, on 
what might be called folk knowledge— 
knowledge passed from friend to friend, 
and from generation to generation, 
changing slightly with time and place. 

In our January 1942 issue we showed 
a potters’ wheel, made from an old sew- 
ing machine. The idea was new to us, 
but in no way new to the world, we’ve 
since discovered. From Glen Lukens, one 
of the masters in the fine art of pottery, 
and head of the Art Department of the 
University of Southern California, we 
received this very interesting biography 
of the wheel: 


PHOTO BY HUGO STECCATI 





“The enclosed dollar is to renew my 
subscription, and the twenty-five cents is 
for a copy of the working drawing of the 
potters’ wheel described last January. 
My students were all worked up over 
that wheel, for they thought some one 
had ‘swiped’ their most precious pos- 
session. You see, I made and brought to 
California the first edition of that kind 
of a wheel. I used it in occupational 
therapy in orthopedic hospitals after 
World War I. I was still in school then, 
but stopped, and was appointed to the 
Surgeon General’s staff to select equip- 
ment for such hospitals as Letterman, 
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Walter Reed, and all of the twenty or 
more where mental and orthopedic cases 
were restored. It was in Ft. Snelling 
Hospital that the wheel for making pot- 
tery made its first appearance. It was 
shipped from Chicago where I made it 
while studying ceramics with Judson T. 
Webb who was the ceramist at the Art 
Institute. I used it for the curative value 
in breaking down ankylosis from machine 
gun wounds and shrapnel lacerations in 
knee and foot. It was also used under 
doctors’ prescription for pronation and 
supination of the hands to restore flexion 
to upper and lower flexor muscles. Next 
this wonderful old wheel followed me to 
Hampton, Virginia, where I worked in 
the Soldiers Hospital with over thirteen 
hundred psychotic and neurotic cases. 
They were all soldiers. When I finished 
school, finally, the same old wheel be- 
came part of my traveling luggage. It 
came with me to California. Almost 
every potter in the state has tried it, and 
many of them have learned to throw 
pots on it, or one patterned after it. It’s 
interesting to remember that the hun- 
dred or more like it are, in certain essen- 
tial characteristics, identical to this 
original of mine, which is now in use 
in my private studio. The gear ratio of 
all of them must be identical or the speed 
will be wrong. So, you see, there is a 
sort of Apostolic Succession to the idea. 

“Perhaps that’s why the students re- 
peated, ‘Why don’t you ask Sunset 
Magazine to explain?’ The answer could 
be only this: That wheel belongs to any- 
one who will use it to the credit of the 
potters’ craft. Then I began to remember 
the thousands who have used it, and 
many of those were women and men and 
boys and girls studying art in high schools 
and colleges. Of those there are hundreds 
who are now earning a living by the use 
of clay and this same old wheel. Others 
are using it as a part of their life pattern 
under the name of Hobby. No, it just 
didn’t seem right to protest, for that old 
wheel needs no parentage. It was great 
|.efore it was created. It is the sum total 
of all the devices for working clay since 
man invented the first potters’ wheel a 
while before Homer began his thinking 
and writing. The potters’ wheel is the 
first mechanized tool that man invented. 
Hammers and clubs, of course, preceded 
the wheel as machines, but the potters’ 
wheel makes us remember that man had 
the awareness of his surroundings and 
observed the power hidden in centrifugal 
force. Then he applied that force by 
pressing his hand to the whirling clay. 
What a day! What an achievement for 
the common good! No, that old wheel 
is not mine any more than it belongs to 
any other who has patterned new ones 
from it. It belongs to all those who have 
one like it. So here is twenty-five cents 
for a working drawing. It will be unique 
to have such a plan, since there wasn’t 
one for the first one I made nor for the 
first one back yonder somewhere in the 
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transition from the bronze age to the 
iron age. 

As if to prove that some stories are never 
ended, here is a belated postscript to Mr. 
Lukens’ letter above: 

“That potters’ wheel is turning once 
more now that school is open here at the 
University of Southern California, and 
it is turning to the same old tune it gave 
forth in its first turning after World 
War I. This time it sings a new song of 
hope for those who are returning from 
the destruction of war. We now have a 
full and scientifically organized course in 
Occupational Therapy where complete 
training for the work of therapy is being 
taught. The occupational therapist work- 
ing under the physician’s prescription 
‘arries on a program which will increase 
muscular strength of joint motion in the 
form of handcrafts, recreation, and edu- 
cation. Earlier methods of occupational 
therapy have been improved, and now 
the therapist works hand in hand with 
physician and nurse in both civilian and 
military hospitals.” 


GOLDEN GATE ARBORETUM 





Eric Walther, crusading botanist 


(). E PROJECT in Pacific Coast gardening 
which will be of increasing importance 
to gardeners, both amateur and_pro- 
fessional, is the Arboretum in Golden 
Gate Park. This arboretum, which even 
in the third year of its existence is a 
visual garden book of intense interest, 
owes its life to the driving force and 
faith of the Park’s botanist, Eric Walther. 

Technically, an “arboretum” is “a 
place where trees and shrubs are grown 
for scientific purposes,” but Botanist 
Walther has improved the definition by 
adding to its purposes that of serving 
the average curious gardener. The ar- 
boretum won't be rows of labeled speci- 
mens, but a trial garden where annuals, 
perennials, and bulbs, as well as shrubs 
and trees, are grown. There will also be 
model gardens—full size and back-yard 
size—where amateur gardeners can get 
practical ideas to solve landscape prob- 
lems. 

Public parks, no matter where they 
are, usually work on slim budgets. Mr. 





Walther has simplified maintenance and 
doubled the effectiveness of his plant- 
ings. Instead of arranging plants ac- 
cording to families, he classified them 
geographically so that each . group 
would take approximately the same 
amount of water, and the same cultural 
treatment. All the Chinese plants, which 
want “‘rain forest”’ conditions, are planted 
down in a hollow where they not only 
can be watered all at once but receive 
the drainage from higher sections of the 
garden. Besides, they like the shadier 
and colder conditions found there. The 
Africans, on the other hand, are planted 
on a high slope open to the sun, and are 
watered only lightly. 

Other geographical areas represented 
are Mexico, South America, Australia, 
New Zealand, California (which will 
occupy 6 acres of its own), and the Medi- 
terranean countries. About 3000 trees, 
shrubs, and vines are already planted 
and more are being added. 

Under construction now are a rock 
garden, Hawaiian garden (with grass 
hut), Chinese garden complete with 
moon gate and all the trimmings, a Pan- 
American section with plants represent- 
ing countries all the way from Guate- 
mala to Patagonia, an iris collection, 
and a fuchsia garden. 


6-POINT PROGRAM 

In developing the whole arboretum, 
Mr. Walther has had a 6-point program 
in mind, It is not designed for display 
alone, but (1) to test new plants of po- 
tential value to Coast gardens, as well 
as to furnish a supply of propagating 
wood; (2) to serve as training grounds 
for gardeners; (3) to have everything 
conform to a master plan with skillfully 
engineered vistas and viewing points; 
(4) to work with garden clubs, horticul- 
tural associations, and institutional ex- 
perts from the government and Western 
universities; (5) to provide accurately 
labeled plants; and (6) to furnish con- 
ducted tours for organized groups inter- 
ested in gardening. 

Point number one has already been 
demonstrated. Western nurserymen are 
eagerly watching the plants the Park 
has tested. Among those already being 
featured in nursery catalogs are: Abelia 
floribunda, Buddleia salvifolia, Cistus 
purpureus, Clethra arborea (lily of the 
valley tree), Crinodendron Patagua, Des- 
fontainea spinosa, erica Jubilee, escal- 
lonia Donard seedling, Lavatera Olbia, 
Leptospermum scoparium var. floreplena, 
and veronica Autumn Glory. 

Such a garden is not built overnight, 
butinthree years Mr. Walther hascovered 
much of the distance. 

The future importance of the arbore- 
tum to all of the gardeners of the Pacific 
Coast, and to the City of San Francisco 
as a major tourist attraction is little 
realized. Mr. Walther is in that unenvi- 
able position of giving a priceless service 
to the public and, at the same time, fac- 
ing the necessity of teaching its value. 
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How to be an 





I. YOUR GARDEN too demanding of your 
time? Do routine up-keep and maintenance 
tasks keep you going from morning to 
night, rob you of real gardening fun? Are 
you beginning to hate the sight of a garden? 

If you find yourself in that unhappy 
mood, take time out to examine your gar- 
dening habits. Is there actually too much 
work, or are you doing everything the hard 
way? Is your garden technique as efficient 
as your office or kitchen procedure? 

Sunset snoopers have been visiting gar- 
dens, watching gardeners at work, cata- 
loging common garden faults. We have 
found that the most common spendthrift of 
energy was the “step waster’’—the garden 
wanderer who attempts to do three things 
at once. Here is his typical procedure: He 
walks out to the border and starts to culti- 
vate; notices a plant that needs pruning 
back; walks back to the garage, gets prun- 
ing shears, prunes plant and tosses refuse 
on the lawn. Plant needs spraying, so he 
walks back to garage for spray gun, sprays 
plant; notices delphiniums need staking, 
walks back to garage for stakes, forgets 
twine, walks back to garage ... and so 
through the day. 


SUPPLY HOUSE 





For the garden wanderer we have de- 
signed a garden cart—actually a supply 
house on wheels (see illustration on next 
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| page). Not only does such a cart make un- 








necessary frequent trips between garden 
and base of supplies but it also encourages 
better gardening. Plants are more likely 
to be staked and tied when stakes and 
Twistems are within easy reach; an ounce 
of snail bait around young plants immedi- 
ately after planting is worth a pound the 








Lazy Gardeners! 


| Yi SL 
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Get under the skin of a lazy 
gardener and the chances are 
good that yow ll find an efficient 
soul. It takes good planning to 
find time to be lazy. 

Come forth, you lazy garden- 
ers, and share your precious 
knowledge. We will pay $1 for a 
penny postcard tip,if used. What 
do you plant to save work? How 
do you save time? Have you in- 
vented some labor-saving device? 
Address your post card to the 
Editor, Sunset Magazine, 576 
Sacramento Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 














next day; the use of pruning shears as you 
work through the garden keeps plants in 
better shape than periodic pruning sprees. 
HALF MEASURES 

Another sin against gardening efficiency 
is that of half-measures. The patcher-upper 
works himself dizzy trying to improve im- 
possible conditions. Cursed with a rubbery 








adobe or heavy clay soil, he adds a few 
pounds of humus, peat, or manure. The re- 
sult, too often, is just a continuation of 
growing failures. The patcher-upper of poor 
soils, when the garden is small, will save 
money and trouble by hauling away the top 
2 or 3 inches of his garden beds and buying 
a few yards of rich loam. In the average 
garden this major operation may cost $20 
or $30, but savings in plant material and 
soil conditioners will equal that amount in 
a year or two. 
DRAINAGE 

The patcher-upper who contents himself 
with poorly drained soil is also to be pitied. 
Drowned plants and trees are but the 
dreary flags of his defeat. Wilted yellowing 
leaves and stunted growth plague him in 
early spring; hard-baked crusted soil is his 
summer ration. 
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64" HOLE 


FINE DIRT | 
FINE GRAVEL , 
on COARSE SAND G cuav 


In the garden of Mr. J. J. Loskot in 
Menlo Park we recently observed the effect 
of a thorough job of drainage on an abso- 
lutely flat lot. In the center of the lot he 
had dug a hole, with a posthole digger, 
through 5 feet of adobe topsoil and 13 feet 
of clay into gravel. From around the house 
and from the garden areas, 3-inch tile car- 
ried all excess water to the vertical drain. 
So that no soil particles would fill up either 
the lateral or vertical drain, all lateral tile 
was covered with gravel and roofing paper 
before dirt was thrown back into the 
trenches. A sump was built out of concrete 
(see diagram) to catch soil particles before 
the water entered the vertical drain. This 
drainage system has worked perfectly for 
3 vears. After winter rains the soil in 
flower borders is warm weeks ahead of 
normal schedule. An apricot tree which in 
previous years suffered severely from wet 
feet has taken on new growth and bears 
heavily. 
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Gardening without some type of a garden 
house is unthinkable to the efficient gar- 
dener. It might take the shape of a lath- 
house, a lean-to against the garage, or a 
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potting shed. Whatever the type, the pur- 
pose will be the same—to have within easy 
reach all of the materials needed to speedily 
complete all special garden tasks. 

Starting seeds in a flat, for example, can 
be a wearisome and messy job when ma- 
terials are stored here and there in the ga- 
rage. But place three barrels underneath a 
bench, tip them forward as illustrated above, 
fill one with sand, another with peat, and 
the other with good top soil, and you can 
make ready three or four seed flats in a few 
moments, 

The aid offered by a small chemical kit 
is not minimized by the efficient gardener. 
Hormones to speed up rooting of cuttings 
and disinfectants to prevent damping-off 
of young seedlings are almost essentials. To 
see a whole flat of seedlings suddenly wilt 
from infected soil makes a can of disin- 
fectant look like a gilt-edged investment. 





TOOLS 


Today few gardeners are consciously care- 
less with tools, but the efficient gardener 
goes to extremes to protect them against 
rust. The tried and true method of working 
them in a bucket of oily sand before hanging 


| TOOL HOUSE ON WHEELS 


The cart illustrated and diagrammed here is meant to 
| be no more than a starting point for the ingenious 
| gardener. Dimensions should be changed to fit indi- 
vidual needs. Spray gun and other small tools can be 
clamped on the sides of the cart. If tool shed or garage 
storage space is limited, bottom tray should be nar- 
rower. The main idea is to have everything at hand 


when you need it. 
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them up is a good one. A swab or a brush in 
a can of grease kept next to the tool rack 
helps keep tools rustless. 
ENERGY SAVERS 

There are scores of little energy wasters 
in ordinary garden routine which, when 
totaled up, make the difference between 
days of enjoyable work and days of torture. 
The most common wasteful error is that of 
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RIGHT WRONG 


tenseness. Too many gardeners grab hoe or 
cultivator in a vise-like grip, generally half 
way down the handle and, in the resulting 
crouched position, proceed to chop fren- 
ziedly. The same job can be done, with far 
less effort, from an upright relaxed posture. 
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RIGHT WRONG 
The hardest job of all, spading, has its 
right and wrong technique. Ross Gast, in 
his book, Vegetables in the California Gar- 
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den, details the proper handling of the 


spade as follows: 

“When spading, stand in a position so 
that it is easy to use the right knee as a 
lever, when turning over the soil. One 
naturally presses the blade of the shovel or 
fork down with the left foot, and then 
draws this foot back to establish balance 
to lift the shovel full of soil. When the 
right knee and upper right leg are raised 
and pressed against the handle of the 
shovel, a great deal of strain will be taken 
off the back, arms, and wrists.” 

There exists among many gardeners a 
psychological aversion to clipping lawn 
edges—-and no wonder! Long stretches of 
kneeling and bending, hands cramped from 
working shears, another “fussy” job to be 





repeated next week. Why not eliminate 
this grudge by edging vour lawn with bricks 
set in mortar? The mower can run smoothly 
along the edge, with one wheel on the 
bricks, the other on the lawn. Ragged tufts 
of grass will not creep into flower and shrub- 
bery beds: grass will not grow between the 
bricks. Bricks level with, or 
slightly higher than, the lawn. Adjust 
mower blades to allow easy clearance. 


should be 
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W. SALUTE the putterer. Object of jokes 
and cartoons, he has been the trail-blazer 
for many an efficient gardener. We've seen 
the smug smiles at his attempt to graft 
seven varieties of fruit on one tree, to make 
vines grow down instead of up, to grow 
plants in water. But we liked him, and en- 
joyed his crackpot garden. 

And then, years later, our putterer quite 
forgotten, along comes an unusual fruit 
tree; smart landscape architects grow vines 
at every angle and as ground-covers; and 
scientists thrill us with tomatoes and tulips 
grown in chemical solutions. 

The putterer mainly asks for time and 
space in which to try new plants, different 
soil mixtures, fertilizers, and garden gad- 
gets. But he finds all sorts of new ideas to 
delight him. 


ANGLED WALL 





The angled fence or wall, providing little 
nooks for varied plant material, is such an 
idea. By this unusual arrangement, a trop- 
ical shrub can grow just around the corner 
from a hardy northerner; an exotic plant 
too individual for the rest of the garden 
can live uninhibited; a tough magenta or 
any other fighting color can riot to the limit. 

The occupant of each angle may require 
its own special soil mixture, watering, feed- 
ing, and pruning schedule. The scope for 
experimentation in culture is almost limit- 
less. 

SHORT CUTS 

It would be a mistake for the putterer to 

become so involved in his puttering that he 
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overlooks the conveniences and short-cuts 
that lessen drudgery. Remember, also, the 
fewer the delays in ordinary routine, the 
more time there is for puttering! He must 
realize, for instance, that the potting bench, 
workroom, and tool shed can be a joy to 
behold and work in. Such a workroom—one 
which might occupy only a corner on the 










Don’t hoard your good ideas on 
gardening. Western gardeners 
need them now more than ever. 
Let us know the results of your 
gardening experiments. Send 
your Garden Good Ideas to the 
Editor, Sunset Magazine, 576 
Sacramento St., San Francisco. 
Each idea printed pays you $1. 





terrace, in the patio, or garage—is shown 
on the next page. 


SINK 

A “must” for every potting bench is a 
sink for soaking flats and pots. It’s a good 
idea to have a sink deep enough to take 
large pots or tubs; shallow flats and pots 
can be placed on inverted pots, boxes, 
bricks, or blocks of wood. Here, too, pots 
can be scrubbed, cut-flowers put to soak, 
vegetables and soiled hands washed. 





DIVIDED GARDEN 
We might call the putterer a collector 
without caution, whose enthusiasm leads 
him to gather together a heterogeneous col- 
lection of plants having no particular rela- 





tion to each other. This creates a problem 
in the garden with an ordinary layout. The 
divided garden offers an answer to this 
problem. Division may be achieved by 
means of hedges, walls, fences, or trellises. 
The partitioned wall is one solution which 
offers, within a very small space, an oppor- 
tunity to espalier or train several trees, 
shrubs, or vines. 


WEEDER 


This handy little weeder for bent lawns 
was invented by a golf course worker. Bore 
a hole the size of a 40-penny nail in a 1-inch 
or 14-inch round (a piece of broom handle 
will do). Insert a 40-penny nail with the 
head removed. Flatten the pointed end and 
file it into the slightly upcurved shape 
shown in the drawing. This little tool pene- 
trates fine, thick turf easily and does not 
leave large holes. 


TRANSPLANTING 
The putterer who likes to fuss with deli- 
cate and difficult-to-handle seedlings such 
as begonias, streptocarpus, primulas, and 
calceolarias will find this simple hint useful. 


A small twig, forked at one end, harmlessly 
lifts tiny seedlings out of the seed-pan or 
box at pricking-out time. Another twig, 
pointed but not forked, serves as a dibber 
for making holes in the pricking-out flat. 
CUTTINGS 

The gardener who likes to grow his own 
plants from cuttings will find this method 
time-saving. Cut 2 strips of wood, prefera- 
bly 11% inches to 2 inches in width, to fit 
the length of your cutting box. Place them 
side by side in the sand-filled box and run a 
knife or flattened stick between them to 
make the trench for the cuttings. Insert the 
cuttings 1 inch apart in the firm-bottomed 
trench. Then, gently pressing the wood 
strips together, pound with a hammer or 
small mallet along the strips until the root- 





ing medium, probably sand, is firm. Cut- 
tings made in this way are firmly entrenched 
and look beautifully trim. 
POTS 

Pot-stacking is simplified by the method 
shown here, one which could be carried out 
against a shed or garage wall or inside the 
potting shed or workshop. The case can be 
made of 1-inch by 10-inch lumber, with 
partitions spaced for the pots varying from 
the largest to the smallest in size. 


SOLL SIFTER 





The gardener who raises his own plants 
finds that the mixing of large amounts of 
compost and the shifting of soil from bench 
to flats is a tedious and often wearisome 
routine. A labor-saving, back-sparing ar- 
rangement whereby the soil-sifter can be 
rolled directly over the flat, is illustrated. 
The pipe or piece of round in the center 
serves as a roller, allowing an easy back- 
and-forth motion of the sifter. The small 
blocks nailed on either side serve to keep 
the round from rolling too far. 

POT CLEANER 

Large nurseries often have revolving 
motor-driven brushes for cleaning pots. 
We have wondered why such a device, on 


a smaller scale, could not be part of the home 
gardener’s equipment. An ordinary grind- 
ing-stone, with the wheel removed, could 
serve as the basis. Cut off the handle of a 
brush to about 2 inches and bore a hole in 





the end. Remove the grinding wheel and 
fit the brush handle onto the wheel axle. 
Next time you clean pots it won't be 
drudgery, but fun! 


LATH-COVERED GARDEN 

Modern putterers are especially partial 
to lathhouses. They use them not only for 
summer protection but for shelter against 
winter cold. Covered with glass and bur- 
lapped on the side of prevailing winter 
winds, the lathhouse is as useful as a cool 
greenhouse in California winters. 

The putterer, probably, was the first 
gardener to make use of the lathhouse 
principle in protecting garden areas as 
large as 50 by 50 feet. Such lath- or lattice- 
covered gardens, when well designed and 
painted, lose entirely the common com- 
mercial look. 

By nature the putterer hates to be lim- 
ited in his choice of plant material. When 
he finds himself in a location where con- 
stant, prevailing winds or hot and dry air 


forbid tender-leaved or shade-loving ma- 
terials, the protection of high walls and 
latticed sky seems the logical answer. 

In these all-over lath gardens you can 
grow the fuchsias, begonias,*azaleas, and 
ferns that like coolness and moisture; the 
taller shrubs; and even small trees, such as 
Magnolia stellata. Vines, such as Bignonia 
violacea or the Star Jasmine, enjoying a 
cool root-run, might twine up posts sup- 
porting the trellis. 
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Here, too, there can be a green carpet of 
lawn or, if one preferred, a ground-cover of 
lush green Hel.xine soleirolii (Babys-Tears), 
Ajuga reptans (Bugle), or Dichondra repens. 
Hanging baskets or pots of fuchsias, be- 
gonias, campanulas, and ferns complete 
this fascinating picture of a garden under 
a latticed roof—one example of how the 
putterer has advanced the art of gardening. 

A by-product of the lath-garden is the 
increase in the number of days you can use 
the area as an outdoor dining or living room. 





1 garden workshop that is complete, compact, practical, and yet attractive—a putterer’s paradise and an all-year-round delight for any gardener 
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a, the best example of the use of 
mixed colors in the garden is the English 
cottage border, where every type of plant 
and every color in the rainbow is repre- 
sented. Although perennials predominate, 
small shrubs, herbs, a few annuals, and even 
vegetables are included. The result is art- 
less and unstudied, yet extremely pleasing 
to the eye many months in the year. Such 
gardens are achieved, not through con- 
scious attention to color rules, but through 
long familiarity with, and love of, plants. 

You can, with years of gardening, grow 
into the art of color planting. To quickly 
master the art requires close attention to 
the fundamental color rules. The color gar- 
dener must know his color wheel, the har- 
monies and contrasts, the value of gray 
and white. He must have the ability to for- 


There are contrasts in textures and habits of plants as well as 
in their colors. The following combination of summer flowering 
shrubs and plants illustrates our point: Vitex macrophylla (Chaste 
Tree), deep lavender-blue flowers in spikes; hydrangeas with blue 
and pink flowers in rounded heads; agapanthus in blue-flowered 
umbels; and light, airy, pyramidal clusters of lavender Thalictrum 





Hydrangeas, white, pink, blue, are reliable, have good form, bloom late 
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get the plant as an individual specimen, 
beautiful in its own right, and think of it 
as an effect in combination with other 
flowers. He cannot become too fond of cer- 
tain colors and combinations. 


RULES TO BREAK 
Too slavish adherence to color rules may 
result in monotony. Spontaneity, original- 
ity, and a Cash of daring are virtues in gar- 
den color painting as well as in other arts. 
Some of the most striking and satisfying 
effects in the garden happen by accident. 
Be sure to allow room for this element of 
surprise by keeping your color plans flex- 
ible and ready for changes or additions. 
BLUES TO PURPLES 
The illusion of distance and depth in 
your color pictures can be gained by plant- 





ing blues, lavenders, and purples (especially 
the misty blues and lavenders) toward the 
back or the end of flower borders. The 
brighter colors should, of course, be kept 
in the foreground. Some of the plants you 
can use to create this illusion are: delphin- 
iums, echinops, Salvia pitcheri and S. azurea 
grandiflora, Thalictrum dipterocarpum (Mea- 
dow Rue), and Trachelium coeruleum. 

Gray plants have a tremendous value 
not only to the color gardener, but to the 
practical gardener who is interested mainly 
in plant material that is permanent, drought- 
resistant, and easily maintained. All the 
grays are sun-loving and fond of a light, 
well-drained soil. 

TALL GRAYS 

Among the taller shrubs is the lavender- 
flowered, narrow-leaved Teucrium fruticans, 
which can be kept fairly low with pruning; 
the silvery Leucophyllum texanum, attrac- 
tive grown as a shrub or as a clipped hedge; 
and the aromatic Artemesia tridentata, popu- 
larly known as sage-brush, which becomes 
more handsome under cultivation. 

In the medium height group are Artemesia 
albula, Silver King, silvery and_slender- 
branched, one of the finest grays for the 
flower border; Senecio Greyii, striking with 
its sage-green leaves edged and backed 
with white; and Senecio cineraria, or Dusty 
Miller, a favorite for decades. 

LOW GRAYS 

Among the most attractive of the low- 
growing grays are Diotis candidissima, par- 
ticularly suitable for the rock garden or for 
banks; Leucophyta (Calocephalus) Brownii, 
a fascinating Australian that can be grown 
as an edging, in the front of the mixed bor- 
der, or in the rock garden; and the soft, 
silky Stachys lanata (Lambs-Ears), which 
makes a good ground-cover or low border 
plant. 


dipterocarpum. Another example is seen in the contrast between 
the feathery-textured, dusty pink mass of Tamarix pentandra 
(T. aestwalis hispida) and the ponderous, blue-flowered spikes of 
Echium fastuosum. 











VITEX MACROPHYLLA 





THALICTRUM 
HYDRANGEA 











Chaste Tree (Vitex) is graceful, lavender-spiked, long-blooming; 6 feet 
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Pink Shutting te Kod 


Here is an example of color harmony in shades of pink and red: 
Canna Mrs. Alfred Conard (rose-pink); Anemone japonica Whirl- 
wind (silver-pink); Phlox Leo Schlageter (searlet-carmine); a 
few clumps of white phlox will heighten as well as cleanse the 
color effect. A lavender and purple harmony for spring: Aubrietia 
(lavender); Tulip Melicette or Rev. H. Ewbank (lavender); 
Tulip The Bishop (violet blue); lavender stock. 





ANEMONE ANEMONE 


JAPONICA 











Phlox, often the pride of late summer, like half shade, water. To 4 feet 


Yellow and Blue 


Contrasts are the keynotes in these pictures: Forsythia sus- 
pensa or intermedia (yellow); muscari (deep blue); Alyssum sax- 
atile citrinum (lemon yellow); blue violas. For a summer contrast: 
Delphiniums (blue); thermopsis (yellow), or yellow day-lilies. 
Spring annuals give this contrast: Cynoglossum Firmament 
(bright blue); Cheiranthus allioni (golden yellow); blue violas. 





FORSYTHIA 


ALYSSUM 











The pale yellow basket-of -gold( Alyssum)likes sunny steps, walls, borders 















PHOTOS BY J. HORACE MCFARLAND 
4 : 








Blue or white grape hyacinths for borders, rock gardens, pots. 6 inches 
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How to be a 


Bult GARDENER 
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HE KEY to effective bulb gardening is in 
the selection of their planting sites. The 
average gardener becomes so interested in 
the blooms themselves that he is unaware 
of their possibilities in dramatic arrange- 
ments. Among the multitude of bulbs and 
tubers, there are groups which are ready 
to help solve almost any gardening problem. 
First, and in a class by itself, is the genus 
Narcissus. There are few plants as versa- 


JAN DE GRAAFF PHOTO 


The trumpet daffodil is king of spring bulbs. 
You can have blooms from February to April 





The gallant little snowdrop has flaring petals; 
inner, green-tipped cup. Grows 6 inches high 
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tile as the daffodil. Even the miniature gar- 
den has space for a few pots of their gold 
or for a box set aside as a daffodil cutting 
garden. 
NATURALIZING 

These plants thrive easily, require little 
care, and increase readily. One of their most 
effective uses—and this applies to other 
easy-to-grow bulbs such as muscari, scillas 
and leucojum—is naturalizing, or planting 





Snowflake, Leucojum aestivum, likes to grow 
informally in sun or light shade; 1 foot high 





i : 
White or yellow member of the amaryllis fam- 
ily, Hymenocallis calathina. Sunny; 2 feet 





in informal groups or drifts in out-of-way 
places on the outskirts of the garden, under 
trees, on slopes, or in front of shrubbery. 
In country gardens these bulbs grow scat- 
tered among grass and wildflowers. In the 
small garden, a nook can be found for them 
under a group of birches, a flowering fruit 
tree, or a flowering shrub. 
TREE SHADE 

Have you an empty spot at the foot of a 
tree or in some shaded corner? Is the soil 
leafy, moist, and cool? Here is the home 
for a small colony of hardy cyclamen, win- 
ter atonite, galanthus (snowdrop), or of 
crocus, planted in groups of not fewer than 
10 or 12. These small, shy bulbs like to grow 
with “woodsy” plants, such as violets, Lon- 
don Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), Bleeding- 
Heart, Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), 
our native heuchera, and small ferns. 


BORDERS 

Alstroemeria chilensis (Chilean Lily) and 
the hemerocallis (Day Lily) have the qual- 
ities of permanence, hardiness, and abun- 
dant bloom needed in the perennial border. 
Both combine admirably with the more 
outstanding perennials, such as delphini- 
ums. 

Dutch iris are a joy to see in early 
spring, their crisp flowers proudly lifted 
above billowy pale yellow alyssum or foamy 
white perennial candytuft (Iberis semper- 
virens). Hymenocallis and zephyranthes 
bloom in midsummer, while galtonia (Sum- 
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Blue and white scillas make a delightful pic- 
ture under snowy-white flowering peach; 1 foot 





The zephyr-flower, Zephyranthes, bears pink, 
white, or yellow flowers on 12-inch stems 














mer Hyacinth) adds a welcome drift of 
white in the late summer. 


ROCK GARDEN 

The rock garden or dry wall provides an 
ideal position for some of the bulbs requir- 
ing special culture. Iris reticulata, Moraea 
glaucopis (Peacock Iris), Narcissus bulbo- 
codium (Hoop-Petticoat daffodil), Leuco- 
coryne ixioides (Glory-of-the-Sun), and 
Lachenelia pendula superba (Cape Cowslip) 
are no longer collectors’ items, but they are 
still seldom enough seen to be called rare. 


PLANTING DEPTHS 








The planting depth for most bulbs is 3 
times their own height. For example, daffo- 
dils, which average about 2 inches in height, 
should be planted 6 inches deep. There are 
exceptions, such as the iris, which is planted 
with the top of its rhizome level with the 
surface of the soil, and the stem-rooting 
lilies, such as Lilium speciosum, which are 





Summer-hyacinth, Galtonia candicans, 
stately, whiteflowered bulb, borders; 3 feet 





Apricot-flowered clivias like to grow in tubs, 
or in shade among azaleas and ferns; 1 foot 





planted more than 3 times their height, or 
about 10 inches deep. 


POTS AND TUBS 

There are bulbs and tuberous rooted 
plants which grow as well in containers as 
in the open ground, and which are unusual 
enough to be featured as specimens. Fritil- 
laria imperialis, the Crown Imperial, with 
full-flowered umbels of golden-yellow, dark 
red, or glowing orange flowers, is as regal as 
its name suggests. Clivia miniata, the 
trumpet-flowered hippeastrums (amaryllis), 
and agapanthus bloom in the order listed, 
providing color from late spring to fall. 


BULB TIPS 

Here are a few bulb tips which have 
proved helpful to many: 

Place a mixture of one-half sand and one- 
half bonemeal in the bottom of the holes 
when planting. Second- and third-year tulip 
bulbs have given remarkable results with 
this treatment; other bulbs react corre- 
spondingly. 

One grower tells us that early planting 
of gladiolus corms, even in rain-soaked soil, 
is the best method of preventing attacks of 
thrips. By the time warm weather comes, 
both root and top growth will be strong and 
better able to resist pests and diseases. 

Soak ranunculus and anemone bulbs for 
2 to 3 hours prior to planting. They will 
lose that shriveled look. You will find it best 
to start them in flats of soil and plant them 





Peacock iris, Moraea glaucopsis, white and 
blue-s potted, for sunny rock garden. To 2 feet 


JAN DE GRAAFF PHOTO 





Narcissus Barri var. conspicuus has a short 
crown as contrasted with trumpeted daffodils 


out when they have grown past the bird- 
attracting stage. Both the anemone and 
ranunculus are best handled in special beds 
for two reasons: first, they. are exceptional 
cut flowers; second, they are easily lost un- 
less you know just where they are. 

If your tulips are blooming too low, stim- 
ulate stem growth by feeding with a com- 
mercial fertilizer in solution (2 tablespoons 
to a gallon of water). 

A teaspoonful of naphthalene flakes in 
the hole at planting time will deter gophers 
for awhile. The permanent protection is a 
wire enclosure for bulbs attractive to 


gophers. 








Bulbs, such as leucocoryne and some 
lilies, that have a way of working deeply 
into the ground, can be checked by means of 
a strip of wire placed over the bottom of 
the bed. The size of the bulb determines 
the size of the mesh. 

A layer of fine gravel or cinders over 
plantings of leucocoryne and other small 
bulbs helps to keep the surface soil free 
of moss or mold during cold, wet weather. 
Drainage under the bulbs is even more 


necessary, of course. 


PHOTOS BY J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Glory-of-the-sun, Leucocoryne ixioides, good 
for rock gardens. Blue flowers, fragrant; 1 foot 


JAN DE GRAAFF PHOTO 





Cluster narcissus, Narcissus tazetta var. ori- 
entalis, is one of the earliest bulbs to bloom 
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How to be a 


ood GARDENER 





I. YOU HEEDED the call in the September Sunset, Sunset’s Visual Garden Manual, and 


issue of Sunset, you are on the way to be- 
coming a fall food gardener. If you were too 
busy, if you were vacationing, or if fall 
seemed too far away to bother with cab- 
bages and rutabagas, this call is for you. 

There is still time to sow the seed and 
set out the plants we mentioned last month 
(see next page). The ground is warm, nights 
and mornings are cool, which means ideal 
growing weather for fall and winter veg- 
etables. Weeds and pests, especially birds, 
are not so troublesome. 

Some of us tried raised beds last winter, 
and we found that our vegetables weathered 
the heavy rains better than those grown on 
level ground. Four-foot beds, edged with 
2-inch by 8-inch redwood boards, are a 
convenient width and allow 3 rows to be 
placed 1 foot apart, with 6 inches between 
the board and the first row on either side. 
Duck boards along the paths make mudless 
walking possible in wet weather. (See illus- 
tration on next page.) 

If you can prepare your beds two or three 
weeks ahead of planting, so much the bet- 
ter. Dig in about 4 inches to 6 inches of rich, 
rotted manure. Soil from the paths will 
build up your beds to the proper level. If 
this top layer can be of sandy loam, your 
vegetables should be very good! 


SEEDS 


STARTING 





You will find a hotbed or frame invalu- 
able for starting seedlings of winter and 
spring vegetables. If you live in a climate 
too cold for outside growing of lettuces and 
other salad greens, except in the late spring 
and summer months, a hotbed is almost a 
necessity for the food gardener. You will 
find directions for the construction of frames 
and hotbeds in the October 1940 issue of 
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Sunset’s Complete Garden Book. 


PERMANENT PROTECTION 





Glass or cello-glass roofs, 8 inches to 10 
inches high, protect winter crops from 
frosts and heavy rains, and allow earlier 
planting of tender spring crops. 


CABBAGE 
Start seed of cabbage, cauliflower, broc- 
coli, and Brussels sprouts in flats. Trans- 
plant them to second flats or directly into 
a hotbed or frame when they have 2 sets 
of leaves. Plant them in the open ground 
when they are 4 inches high. 


LETTUCE 





The leafy lettuces are the easiest type 
for the amateur to grow and can be sown 
directly in the ground or in flats. Both 
methods have advantages. The first is 
quicker and less trouble; the thinnings can 
be transplanted to make a second planting 
which is harvested about two weeks later 
than the original sowing. The second method 
is slower, but sure, especially where weather 
and birds are against you. Incidentally, you 
will find glass or cello-glass coverings a boon 
in bringing young, juicy seedlings through 
the difficult bird-eating stage. 


BIRDS 
We’ve received scores of bird-scaring 
suggestions, but so far have found nothing 
really bird-proof except wire (14-inch to 
34-inch mesh), in strips which are bent in 
the middle to make them V-shaped to fit 
over the beds. The ingenious man or woman 











who can offer a non-poisonous, non-injuri- 
ous yet effective protection (other than 
wire) against birds has his or her fortune 
assured. 
DISEASES 

The most serious diseases of winter veg- 
etables are those affecting the cabbage 
family to which cauliflower, broccoli, and 
Brussels sprouts also belong. Root-knot 
and black rot are bacterial diseases, and in 
both cases are most prevalent in soil where 
the disease has previously appeared. In 
the case of root-knot, spores of the disease 
live seven years. Two fungus diseases are 
black-leg and cabbage yellows. The fungi 
live over on the seed and in cabbage refuse. 
The best cure for all of these is clean culture 
and crop rotation. Seed should be disin- 
fected, the soil properly prepared and free 
of old refuse likely to harbor disease-spores 
or pests. Drainage, too, is important in 
disease prevention. Harmful bacteria and 
fungi do not thrive in well drained, aerated 
soil. It is unlikely that you will have dis- 
ease troubles with any of the usual veg- 
etables, such as the root and leaf crops, if 
you have carefully planned and prepared 
your beds with regard to position, drainage, 
and fertilizer. 


ROTATION 













CABBAGE 


/ 
LEAF crops 
FAMILY 


Lettuce, Spinach, etc.| 




















BULB CROPS 


1 ROOT CROPS 
Onions, Leeks, etc. / 
/ 


Carrots, Beets, etc. 





We rotate crops to maintain a balanced 
soil. Each plant makes its special demands 
on the soil. Leaf crops require extra nitro- 
gen; root crops, phosphorus; fruiting crops, 
potash; etc. If crops are rotated, no one 
element is removed from the same piece 
of ground, season after season. (See illus- 
tration.) It is also wise to let each section 
lie fallow at least one season every year. 


FERTILIZER 





You probably will not have to feed your 
vegetables if your beds have been adequately 
fertilized prior to planting. A supplementary 
feeding with a balanced commercial ferti- 
lizer is often beneficial after the plants are 
established and helps to give that extra 
push they need to grow vigorously through 
a cold season. Sprinkle the fertilizer along- 
side the rows and water in immediately. 


VARIETIES 
The following vegetables can be planted 
in October: beet, Detroit Dark Red; broc- 
coli, Green Sprouting; cabbage, Copen- 
hagen Market; carrot, Danvers Half Long 
or Chantenay; cauliflower, Broccoli type 














(the true cauliflower, Snowball, should not 
be planted now); Chinese cabbage, Wong 
Bok; endive, Batavian or Large Green 
Curled; kale, Tall Green Curled Seotch; 
lettuce, Early Curly Simpson or romaine, 
White Paris (these loose-leafed varieties are 
easier to grow; the leaves can be cut from 
the plant a few at a time and thus furnish 
a continuous supply); onion, Bunching; 
parsley, Champion Moss Curled; parsnip, 
Hollow Crown; spinach, Thick Leaved 
Winter; Swiss chard, Lucullus; turnip, Pur- 
ple Top Globe. 
PEAS 

Peas are best grown as a cool-season crop 
in fall, winter, and early spring, except in 
the coldest regions. Though the vines en- 
dure fairly heavy frosts, the blossoms and 
young pods are tender. 

For fall and winter crops, a medium or 
sandy loam is best for peas, since the seed 
often fails to germinate, or rots in a heavy, 
cold, water-logged soil. Prepare the soil 
carefully beforehand and sow the seed 2 
inches to 3 inches apart, in a staggered line, 
in furrows that are 4 inches wide and spaced 
30 inches to 36 inches apart, depending on 
whether you are sowing a tall-growing or 
low variety. If your soil is heavy, plant the 
seed 14 inch deep; if it is light, plant it 2 
inches deep. The planting depths are 
slightly more in spring. 

It is well to sow the seed in previously 
moistened soil, so that no further watering 
will be necessary until after the plants are 
up and at least 2 inches high. If you are 
growing peas in raised beds and the soil is 
light, furrow irrigation, not overhead water- 





ing, is the best method to follow. 

There are early, mid-season, and late 
varieties of peas; of these, the following are 
most satisfactory for home gardens: Early: 
Alaska and American Wonder; Mid-season: 
Alderman and Dwarf Telephone; Late: Im- 
proved Strategem. The Alderman can also 
be grown as a late crop. Many enjoy the 
peas with edible pods; the variety Melting 
Sugar is a good one. 


ONIONS, LEEKS, GARLIC 





Onions, leeks, and garlic are called bulb 
crops and can be grown as a fall, winter, 
and early spring vegetable in those dis- 
tricts where it is possible to grow such fall 
and winter crops as peas. They require a 
rich soil and generous moisture. Onions 
are grown from seed and sets (small onion 
bulbs). Sow the seed 14 inch deep in rows 
spaced 12 inches to 18 inches apart. When 
the seedlings are 14 inch or less in diameter, 
they should be thinned to 2 inches to 4 
inches in the rows. The thinnings, their 
roots and tops trimmed back a little, can 
be transplanted into other rows. Onion sets 
should be planted 2 inches apart in double 
rows, spaced 12 inches apart (see diagram). 

Leeks are grown only from seed and are 
treated the same as onions. When the plants 
are nearly mature, the soil can be hilled up 














slightly around the plants to blanch the 


stems. 

One or two garlic bulbs will be sufficient 
to supply enough plants for the small fam- 
ily. Separate the little bulb sections known 
as “cloves,” and plant the divisions 2 
inches to 3 inches apart and 1 inch to 1!4 
inches deep in rows spaced 10 inches apart. 

The Bunching onion is one of the best for 
use as young green onions. Another good 
early onion is Southport White Globe. 
Among the yellow and red varieties, Sweet 
Spanish and Red Wethersfield are very 
satisfactory. 

SPINACH, SWISS CHARD 

Spinach and Swiss chard are two cool- 
season crops which grow so easily that no 
winter or spring vegetable garden should be 
without them. The best results in the milder 
zones are obtained from fall-sown seed, al- 
though Swiss chard can be grown through- 
out the year if sufficient moisture is pro- 
vided. 

Sow the seed in rows spaced 12 inches 
apart, and thin spinach by using the plants 
as they are needed. Swiss chard is harvested 
by using the larger, outer stalks. Spinach 
is especially successful grown in raised beds. 

The following varieties are recommended 
for fall-growing: Spinach, Prickly Seeded 
and Savoy or Bloomsdale; Swiss chard, 
Lucullus. 

FOR VICTORY 

A last word of advice: Seed is precious. 
Some seed is now scarce. Help save it by 
planning, planting, and maintaining your 
vegetable garden so carefully that waste 
and loss will be cut to a minimum. 
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A—Near the water. Moist air. 
B—Protected valleys. Warmer. 
C—Foothills. Higher elevation. 
D—Interior valleys. Dry air. 
E—High elevation. Mountainous. 
F—Low winter temps. Av. 20°-25°. 
G—Winter cold. Av. 10°-20°. 


GARDEN NEW YEAR 


The garden year begins in October. 
The cornerstone of next year’s garden 
must be laid while chrysanthemums 
and goldenrod glow in the last blaze 
of an Indian summer. The wise gar- 
dener sees the beginning of a new year 
long before the old has faded; spring 
and summer will come forward to meet 
him in his garden. 





FALL PLANTING 


Reports from all parts of the West 
emphasize the wisdom of fall planting. 
It has been found that in some cases 
six months’ to a year’s growth can be 
gained on shrubs, trees, and perennials 
by planting them before cold weather. 
The main advantage is that fall-planted 
material, being vigorous, becomes es- 
tablished while there is still warmth in 
the ground, and then shoots ahead 
with the first spring days. Another ad- 
vantage is the fact that one gets the 
heavy work out of the way early and 
can better meet the rush that inevita- 
bly faces every gardener in spring. 


HARDY CYCLAMEN 


You will not find the hardy variety 
of cyclamen carried at many nurseries 
or its seed listed in all catalogs, but it 
is definitely worth hunting for. 

The hardy cyclamen is no respecter 
of seasons. In our garden the winter- 
blooming species kept opening its 
winged pink and carmine flowers 
through spring and into summer, its 
marbled green leaves making a hand- 
some rosette. They enjoyed their place 
at the roots of an ancient white oak 
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that cast little shade until April. 
Mingling with them were the tall, 
greenish-white Christmas roses (Helle- 
borus niger), Primula malacoides, and 
Bleeding Hearts. Hardy cyclamen are 
not hard to grow, though germination 
may be a little slow. 


HOOP PETTICOAT DAFFODIL 


The little hoop petticoat daffodil, 
known botanically as Bulbocodium or 
Narcissus bulbocodium, is just as charm- 
ing as its nickname. Pert, dainty, not 
usually over 6 inches tall, it proudly 
lifts its flaring, fluted flower in Febru- 
ary and March among taller, rush-like 
foliage. It comes in two shades of yel- 
low—one a golden, the other a pale 
citron. Because it is a miniature, its 
setting should be carefully chosen. A 
niche in the rock garden or at the top 
of a dry wall, or an open space toward 
the front of the spring border, should 
suit it well. To keep it happy, the soil 
must be sandy, well-drained, and con- 
tain enough peat or leaf mold to main- 
tain fairly cool and moist conditions. 
Use no manure. 





SPRING COMBINATIONS 


The wealth of plant material spread 
before us in catalogs, magazines, and 
books often leaves us feeling rather like 
the small boy in a toy shop; we just 
can’t make up our minds. Choice is 
sometimes made easier by selecting 
your materials in combinations. The 
two following combinations use spring- 
flowering bulbs and annuals, and can 
be planted now. 

The first is small enough in scale to 
be fitted into a tiny garden, perhaps 





along a path as a ribbon border, in an 
informal planting under a diminutive 
white flowering almond or a small crab- 
apple, or even in a window box. Mounds 
of alyssum Carpet of Snow (4 inches 
high) might serve as an edging, with 
nemesia Blue Gem (6 inches high) 
planted behind. For gaiety’s sake, let 
some cherry-striped candystick tulips 
(Tulipa clusiana, 9 inches high) be 
grouped back of the nemesia. 

In a position where more scope is 
possible, this Florentine combination of 
white, pink, and blue makes a delight- 
ful spring picture. Start with a low 
edging of white English daisies (3 to 
4 inches) or viola White Perfection (4 
to 6 inches). Back of this, plant blue 
forget-me-nots or blue nemesia (12 
inches), then drifts of gladiolus Peach 
Blossom or the salmon pink tulip, 
Leda (18 inches). 


GARDEN SALAD BOX 


The roof or window box gardener 
should not hesitate to experiment with 
winter salad vegetables. We have sown 
dandelions, cress (pepper grass), and 
mustard in ordinary seed flats, and 
used them 3 weeks later as salad greens, 
garnishes, and sandwich fillings. Better 
results can be had with window boxes, 
large pots, or any container holding 
more than 3 inches of soil. Why not a 
lettuce box, and one for parsley, an- 
other for chives, beet greens, etc.? 


ae 
PLUCKY PERENNIALS 


It is easy to pick out the plucky per- 
ennials at the end of a long, dry sum- 
mer, when the garden in general looks 
rather seedy and down-at-the-heel. 
Over a period of years our records show 
the following 10 to be the most con- 
sistent. They need no coddling, stand 
some drought, bloom for at least 6 to 9 
months in the year, and are good to 
look at, too. No easy requirements 
these, but we think our plucky 10 can 
meet them. 

First on our list (yes, you guessed 
it) is Aster Frikarti, one much-heralded 
perennial that has fulfilled its promise. 
It withstands the drought of warm val- 
leys and foothills. But it will also bloom 
in light shade, and thrives with average 
watering. It has everything in its favor 
—a 9-months’ bloom; hardiness; a us- 
able height and spread, requiring little 
or no staking; and a lovely lavender- 
blue color. It is good in all zones, but 
give it winter protection in the coldest 
sections. 

COLUMBINE 

Aquilegia chrysantha is a tall-grow- 
ing, yellow-flowered Rocky Mountain 
columbine that can be counted on to 
bloom from spring to summer. Vigor- 
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ous and sturdy, it sends up 4-foot 
stems bearing lush foliage and clear 
yellow flowers. It seems to grow equally 
well in a shaded lily bed and in a sunny 
border. Good in all zones. 
GOLD 

Coreopsis bloom so easily and long, 
and ask for so little in return for the 
gold they bestow, that we are inclined 
to take them for granted and treat 
them with some condescension. There 
are new varieties (large singles and 
frilled doubles) in rich, glowing yel- 
low—the color that complements the 
sky-blue of delphiniums. Best news to 
many gardeners is the fact that core- 
opsis will endure long periods of drought. 
Good in all zones. 





LONG BLOOM 

Erigeron speciosus occupies a promi- 
nent corner in our mixed border be- 
‘ause its soft lavender daisies appear 
from April to December. Just now it is 
mingling with Aster Frikarti, Diascia 
barberae, and Nierembergia Purple 
Robe, all in bloom. It is 12 to 15 inches 
high and cheerfully accepts a dry, hot 
spot as well as light shade. 

SUN ROSE 

Helianthemum chamecistus or Sun 
Rose is listed in some catalogs with 
the shrubs, but can just as well be 
valled a perennial. They are low-grow- 
ing plants with full mounds of green 
or gray-green foliage and sheets of 
small rose-like flowers in shades rang- 
ing from white through yellow, orange, 
burnt orange, terra cotta, red, and 
pink. You want a low plant to bloom 
along with Nepeta mussini in the flower 
border? A plant willing to take punish- 
ment in a parking strip? An edging for 
your drive? Or a ground-cover on your 
sunny front slope? Helianthemums are 
your answer. Hardy in all zones, but 
give them winter protection in the 
coldest sections. 





LILY 


DAY 
Hemerocallis (Day Lily) keeps pop- 
ping up in our lists, simply because its 
excellent record will not allow us to 
ignore it. Given ordinary care, sun or 
part shade, little or heavy watering, 
these fleshy-rooted perennials send out 
their vellow, orange, or apricot blooms 
day after day from spring to fall. Most 
of them grow 4 feet tall; the dwarf var- 
ieties in orange and yellow, are more 
suitable for the very small garden. 
EDGER 
Nierembergia Purple Robe has passed 
its first summer in the public eye with 
flying colors. Its blooms are fadeless, 
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it doesn’t flop as did its predecessor, 
and it is just as happy along the edge 
of a lawn where it receives much water 
as it is at the top of a dry wall where it 
receives little. We tried it in partial 
shade, too, some tuberous  be- 
gonias, and while it did not bloom so 
heavily, it was a pleasant, cool spot of 


color. 


near 


On 


TOUGH AND STURDY 

The Mexican primrose (Oenothera 
speciosa) deserves much more atten- 
tion than it has had. You may have 
seen it blooming on a hot corner or 
against a wall, with clear pink, cup- 
shaped flowers that seemed to come 
on in never-ending profusion, from late 
spring to fall. Give it heat and dry soil, 
or light shade and water; it accepts 
either. 





BLUE 

There is a particular luminosity 
about the blue of Penstemon hetero- 
phyllus Blue Gem that makes it stand 
out among flowers as a light in the 
gloom. It is accustomed to the heat 
and drought of Sierra slopes, yet we 
have seen it enjoy normal watering 
along with other perennials. For a 
striking, sharp contrast, plant it with 
Hunnemannia fumariaefolia, which is 
commonly called Santa Barbara Pop- 
py, though it is a native of Mexico. 


WHITE 

Shasta Daisy Esther Reed is the 
lone white member of our selected 
group and is also the prize cut flower. 
We cannot claim drought-resistance 
among its fine qualities, though we 
know it will stand hot summers where 
it receives plenty of water. Its flowers 
have a singularly pure, clear quality, 
capable of giving a clean touch to any 
planting. 





Plant all available bulbs now. Tulips 
can be planted as late as December in 
zones A, B, and D. Watsonias planted 
now in these zones will bloom along 
with tulips. Potted bulbs should be 
kept under cover until small green tips 
appear above the surface of the soil. 
Then bring them into light and warmth 
for forcing. 

Plants of winter and spring annuals 
such as calendulas, larkspur, snap- 
dragon, Iceland poppies, stock, corn- 
flowers, violas, pansies, Primula mal- 
acoides, nemesia, linaria, cynoglossum, 
and forget-me-nots can still be set out 
in zones A, B, and D. 

Seeds of wildflowers and of corn- 
flowers, giant white candytuft, alys- 
sum, linaria, viscaria, red flax, and 
Virginia stock can be sown directly in 
the ground in zones A, B, C, and D. 
They will bloom in spring. 

Winter stock is less apt to get the 
“yellows,” and other plants will not 
suffer so readily from winter diseases, 
if they are grown rapidly and, most 
important, if the soil is well-drained. 
Pinch back leggy plants. 

Plant evergreen trees and shrubs. 
Wait until spring to plant tender 
evergreens such as hibiscus and brun- 
felsia. 

October-sown lawns, in all but the 
coldest zones, have a decided advan- 
tage over those sown in spring. Feed 
lawns with a complete commercial 
fertilizer or a mixture of fertilizer and 
sifted compost soil. 

Feed well-established annuals such 
as snapdragons, stock, sweet peas, 
violas, and pansies with a balanced 
commercial fertilizer (one teaspoon to 
a plant) and water in. 

Prune deciduous flowering shrubs, 
such as spiraea, forsythia, philadel- 
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LIST 


phus, and weigelia. Remove suckers 
and last spring’s flowering wood. Save 
all new wood for next spring’s flowers. 
Do not top branches. 

There will be time to prune fruit 
trees next month. A Pruning Guide 
will appear in the November Sunset. 

Chrysanthemums and dahlias still 
in active growth need heavy watering. 
Spraying with an arsenical compound 
for diabroticas on chrysanthemums 
may still be necessary. 

Most perennials, such as Michael- 
mas daisies and Shasta daisies, should 
be divided each fall. The best divisions 
are taken from the outside of the 
clump. Exceptions are those difficult- 
phlox, 
Anemone japonica, and oriental poppy, 
and those susceptible to crown-rot in 


to-establish types such as 


wet weather (delphiniums and gerbera 
are two examples), which should not 
be divided oftener than every 3 years. 

Tuberous dahlias, and 
tigridias that are obviously entering 
dormancy should be lifted, sun-dried 
for two or three days, then stored in a 
cool, airy place in flats of dried sand 


begonias, 


or peat. 

Apply lime or gypsum to soils need- 
ing mechanical improvement. 

Ant control is most important in 
fall, winter, and spring, when colonies 
are and when, because of a 
dwindling natural food supply, worker 
ants readily accept poison syrups. Con- 
trol of aphids, mealy bugs, and seale is 
impossible without ant control. 

Watering, especially of young plants, 
should be done between mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon, now that colder 
nights are here. Sudden changes in 
temperature lower plant resistance. 
Withhold water from tender trees and 
shrubs, such as citrus. 


small 
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SUNSETS KITCHEN CABINET. 




















Chocolate Dessert Cake. 4dd sugar 
to egg whites. Fold in the yolks 











Fold in the remaining ingredients. 
Bake ina shallow paper-lined pan 














Turn out onto cloth; remove waxed 
paper; cool. Cut cake into thirds 
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Put cream filling between layers; 
chill. Serve with Chocolate Sauce 
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CHOCOLATE DESSERT CAKE 


2 eggs, separated 

6 tablespoons sugar 

3 tablespoons flour 

Ys teaspoon salt 

Y% teaspoon baking powder 

1 square unsweetened chocolate, melted 

Ya teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

Y2 cup apricot-pineapple preserves 

Beat egg whites until stiff, then gradu- 

ally beat in sugar; fold in well-beaten 
yolks. Sift flour, salt, and baking powder 
together; fold into egg mixture. Last, fold 
in melted chocolate and vanilla. Spread 
mixture in a shallow 7- by 11-inch pan 
which has been greased, lined with waxed 
paper, and greased again. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven (400°) about 15 minutes. 
Turn at once from pan onto a cloth which 
has been dusted with confectioners’ sugar, 
paper; cool, Cut 


and remove waxed 


cooled cake crosswise into thirds. Com- 
bine whipped cream and preserves; put 
layers together with this filling. The cake 
can be served immediately, but it is better 
if chilled in the refrigerator for 2 or 3 
hours. Serve with chocolate sauce. (See 
Chocolate Marshmallow Sauce below.— 
Editor.) Serves 6 to 8. Rich but awfully 
good!—E. F. B., Porterville, Calif. 





OCTOBER DINNER 
Melon Ball Cocktail 


*% Oxtail Casserole 
Baked Danish Squash Raw Spinach Salad 
Hot Rolls Quince Jelly 


% Chocolate Dessert Cake 
with 
% Chocolate Marshmallow Sauce 


Coffee 











TWO MARSHMALLOW SAUCES 


CHOCOLATE MARSHMALLOW SAUCE: 
2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
Ya cup hot water 
20 marshmallows (or more, to taste) 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Pinch of salt 


Put chocolate and 14 cup hot water in 
top part of double boiler; cook over boil- 
ing water until chocolate melts. Add 
marshmallows and remaining hot water; 
cook and stir until smooth. Stir in vanilla 
and salt.—Mrs. B. M. F., Brawley, Calif. 


MOLASSES-PEPPERMINT SAUCE: 
16 marshmallows 
6 ounces peppermint stick candy, crushed 
Y2 cup molasses 
Pinch of salt 
Put ingredients in top part of double 
boiler; cook and stir over boiling water 
until marshmallows melt and sauce is 
smooth. 
This sauce is delicious served warm over 
vanilla or chocolate ice cream.— Miss R. 
B., Los Angeles. 


MEAT AND POTATO LOAF 


1% pounds lean beef, ground 
Y3 pound mixed pork and veal, ground 
2 cups grated raw potatoes 
Yo cup chopped parsley 
1 medium-sized onion, minced 
1 clove garlic, minced 
1 tablespoon salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
Pinch of marjoram and thyme 
Ys, cup cold water 
1 cup chili sauce 
3 slices bacon 


Mix meats, potatoes, seasonings, and 
water; shape into a loaf. Place loaf in a 
greased baking pan; cover with chili sauce; 
lay strips of bacon over the top. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven (375°) about 114 
hours. Serves 6. 

If there is any left over, slice and reheat 
in barbecue sauce, or use in sandwiches 
with chili sauce or pickle relish to moisten. 
— Mrs. H. L. D., San Francisco. 


FRITATTA CON ZUCCHINI 


1% pounds zucchini 
2 tablespoons salad oil 
1 small onion, thinly sliced 
Pinch of thyme and marjoram 
4 eggs, slightly beaten 
V4 cup cream or undiluted evaporated milk 
V4 teaspoon salt 


Wash zucchini, cut off ends, and slice 
crosswise in very thin slices. Heat oil in a 
skillet; add zucchini, onion and_ herbs; 
cover and cook over low heat, stirring 
occasionally, for 8 to 10 minutes, or until 


vegetables are tender and transparent. 
Be careful not to let them brown. Spread 
cooked vegetables in a well-greased (9- 
inch) pie plate. Add cream and salt to 
eggs; pour egg mixture over vegetables. 
Set pie plate in a pan of hot water; bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) for about 30 
minutes, or until custard is firm. Serves 4. 

This is a delicious meatless main dish. 
A tomato salad and shoestring potatoes 
go well with it.—Mrs. E. L., Oakland, 
Calif. 
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HERE ARE SOME 


PLEASE AVOID UNNECESSARY SERVICE CALLS — Hun- 

dreds of trained utility men are in the armed forces. 
_—C Trucks roll on precious rubber. War 

[ industries have first call. In order to 

|: maintain essential and emergency serv- 
aici 


ice, your gas company requests: If pos- 

sible, make minor adjustments yourself; 
and for skilled service or repairs, call your heating 
dealer or plumber. 





FLOOR FURNACES (also applies to cold air return) — 
Avoid dropping or sweeping debris through grille, 
or “register.’”” Once each season, pref- 
erably now before heavy winter usage, 
cobwebs and dust should be cleaned 
out. Some types have removable grille 
and can be cleared with a vacuum 
cleaner attachment; others have a clean-out door 
underneath or in the basement. 














FORCED AIR FURNACES— Blower fan and motor 
bearings should be lubricated periodically with a 
few drops of fine oil, and fan belt kept 

tight enough to prevent slipping. If your 

a_ installation includes filters, they should 

4 be replaced every year or two years, de- 
pending on condition. These simple 


precautions may save annoyance and costly repairs. 
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GAS FURNACE. 


CAL HINTS 
REPLACEMENTS — Your gas furnace is so simple in 
operation that with ordinary care, it should serve 
r for the duration. But if serious trouble 
develops through extreme age or break- 


| age, call your dealer or plumber while 

| parts are still obtainable. In fact, you 

may be eligible to buy a new furnace if 

available in your locality. Ask your dealer about 

latest government regulations; also about a main- 
tenance contract for regular service. 

SAVE GAS— Avoid overheating rooms; it is more 

healthful as well as economical to maintain a steady 


“comfort temperature.”’ Remember: Waste helps the 
enemy, conservation helps America. 


DURATION -IZE ALL YOUR APPLIANCES—A previous 
message in this series discussed wartime care of 
your gas range. Watch for future advertisements 
on how to prolong the life of your automatic gas 
water heater and gas refrigerator, and assure their 
efficient operation. 


‘Buy more, and 
more U.S. War 
Bonds 






THE 
WONDER 
FUEL 





yp 


“It’s about duration-izing your 


While our boys in uniform are 
making it hot for the enemy... 
you'll want to keep the home 
fires burning. Let me help you!”’ 


ASSOCIATION 
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SUNSET’S KITCHEN CABINET. 
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Oxtail Casserole. 4sk butcher to 
cut oxtails in pieces at joints 














Sauté floured oxtails; place in 
casserole. Sauté onion and garlic 














WW 


Add onion, garlic, tomatoes, and 
water to oxtails. Cook for 2 hours 








\\ 


Add carrots and seasonings. Cook 
Lhour longer. Add the Sherry last 
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OXTAIL CASSEROLE 


2 oxtails 
Flour 
Y cup salad oil 
1 small onion, sliced 
1 clove garlic, minced 
1 (No. 242) can (32 cups) tomatoes 
Hot water 
4 medium-sized carrots, sliced 
Ya bay leaf 
1 teaspoon celery salt 
Y teaspoon sage 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Ys cup Sherry (optional) 


Have your butcher cut the oxtails at 
the joints. Wash well, dry, roll in flour, 
and sauté in oil until well browned; re- 


move to Dutch oven or large casserole. 
Sauté onion and garlic in the oil until 
nicely browned; add to oxtails; add toma- 
toes; add hot water until casserole is two- 
thirds full. Cover and bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) for 2 hours. Then, add carrots 
and seasonings; cook 1 hour longer. Before 
serving, add Sherry; thicken gravy with a 
flour-water paste, if desired. Serves 6. 

Oxtails deserve to be better known. 
They are so inexpensive, and when pre- 
pared in this way are tender and de- 
liciously flavored.—Mrs. K. R. M., 
Salem, Ore. 


CREAM OF ONION SOUP 


3 tablespoons butter 
6 large onions, thinly sliced 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 quart milk, scalded 
1 cup cream or undiluted evaporated 
milk, scalded 
4 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Melt butter in a skillet; add onions; stir 
until onions begin to cook, then cover and 
let simmer over low heat for one-half hour. 
(Be careful that the onions do not burn.) 
Sprinkle flour over onions and stir until 
smooth. Add onion mixture to hot milk; 


cook over low heat for 15 minutes, stirring 
frequently; force through a sieve. Gradu- 
ally stir hot cream into egg yolks; add to 
soup mixture and cook 3 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Serve at once. (If soup should 
curdle before serving, beat with a rotary 
beater until smooth.) Croutons and a 
sprinkling of grated cheese may be added 
to each serving, if desired. Serves 6 to 8, 
depending on size of portions. 

This soup is almost a meal in itself! 
With a green salad and toasted rolls it 
makes a delicious supper.—Mrs. E. S., 
Ventura, Calif. 


APRICOT NECTAR TAPIOCGA 


1 (12-0z.) can apricot nectar 
Water 

Ys cup quick-cooking tapioca 

V4 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs, separated 

2 tablespoons sugar 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

Ys teaspoon almond extract 


Add sufficient water to apricot nectar 
tomake 2 cups liquid; combine with tapiocz 
and salt in top part of double boiler; cook, 
stirring frequently, over boiling water for 
10 to 12 minutes, or until tapioca is clear. 


CREAMY 


3 tablespoons butter 
3 cups thinly sliced raw celery 
3 tablespoons flour 
1% to 2 cups milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 
2 tablespoons Sherry (optional) 


Melt butter in a heavy skillet; add cel- 
ery, cover, and cook over low heat, stir- 
ring occasionally, for about 25 minutes, 
or until celery is tender. Add flour and 
stir until well blended; add milk gradu- 


Beat egg yolks with 1 tablespoon sugar; 
stir in apricot-tapioca mixture; return 
mixture to double boiler and cook 3 min- 
utes longer. Remove from heat; add lemon 
juice. When cool, add almond extract and 
fold in egg whites which have been beaten 
stiff with remaining 1 tablespoon sugar. 
Pour into 6 sherbet glasses; chill. Serve 
with plain or whipped cream. Serves 6. 
Peach or pear nectar may be substituted 
for the apricot nectar with equally de- 
licious results. — Mrs. E. N.S., Hawthorne, 


Calif. 


CELERY 


ally and cook, stirring constantly until 
mixture is thickened and smooth; add 
salt and pepper to taste. Stir in Sherry 
just before serving. Serves 6. 

Cabbage and carrots can also be pre- 
pared this way. For 6 portions, allow 
about 4 cups shredded raw cabbage, or 
214 cups thinly sliced raw carrots. Cab- 
bage requires only 8 to 10 minutes cook- 
ing before the flour is added; carrots, 10 
to 15 minutes. —Mrs, E. L., Oakland, Calif. 
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YOU CAN SOON TELL. 


if you're getting top value for your 


meat money 






























[': A “MUST” nowadays. Every woman 
needs to get top value—the most of the 
the juiciest tender meat —.in every pound 
she takes home from market. A good many 
women find the Safeway meat plan helps 
them do just that. 

Safeway follows a unique plan in retail- 
ing meat. Under this plan Safeway experts 
select and buy only the “better-eating” 
grades of beef, lamb, pork and veal. The 
tender, juicy, well-proportioned sides of 
meat that are tops in flavor. 

Then these finer meats are prepared for 
market with special care, protected by con- 
trolled temperature, cut right to yield the 
most good-eating portions per pound. 


More, Safeway delivers regularly to each 
market just the amounts of meat expected 
to sell right away. So your Safeway can 
always give you meat at peak tenderness. 

The guarantee printed here means you 
can test the Safeway meat plan without risk- 
ing a penny. In such a test, compare Safeway 
meats with any other meats, at any price. 
It’s a good way to check up on whether you 
are getting the most for your meat money! 
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You’d look happy, too, if you'd lunched on creamed turkey and sweetbreads with apple pie for dessert 


has a new set of parents for the moment. 


Are they taking good care of him? How atout his food? 


= your boy in the Army is one in 
a thousand, his letters skip blithely over 
the myriad details that you ache to hear 
more about. His quick sentences— “I’ve 
gained six pounds. The food is okeh!”’ 
are his complete story of diet and health. 
And that subject, not so long ago, occu- 
pied many hours of your day. 

We thought, therefore, that you would 
like to have us visit him; to sit down 
with him at breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner; to chat with the men who plan and 
prepare his meals. 

So we invited ourselves to the Santa 
Ana Army Air Base, the Reception Cen- 
ter of the West Coast Army Air Forces 
Training Center, to which all Aviation 
Cadets from the eleven Western states 
go for the first lap of their training as 
members of the Army Air Forces. Here, 
during the nine to twelve weeks’ train- 
ing period, they are given their final 
physical examinations and psychological 
tests; are classified as navigators, bom- 
bardiers, or pilots; take refresher courses; 
and receive all pre-flight training—aca- 
demic, physical, and military. 

If you think you are a careful planner 
or fussy when it comes to food for your 
family, you should have been with us as 
we went “backstage” in one of the Cadet 
mess halls at Santa Ana. We were shown 
refrigerators and storerooms filled with 
crates of fresh vegetables and fruits; 
boxes of plump chickens; rows of the 
finest meats; and a seemingly endless 
supply of fresh milk, butter, and eggs. 
We toured the kitchen, inspected the 
latest in institution equipment, and 
noted standards of cleanliness that would 


| make any housewife look to her laurels! 
And, most important of all, we sat down 
in the dining room and enjoyed meals 
so good that we doubted our eyes—and 
our palates! Just take a look at these 
sample menus: 


BREAKFAST (1) 
Stewed Fruit | 
Dry Cereal 
Browned Corned Beef Hash with 
Chopped Hard Cooked Egg | 
Butter Coffee 
Fruit Juice 


Bread Milk 


DINNER 
Combination Salad 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
New Peas and Carrots Mashed Potatoes 
Fruit Jello 
Bread Butter Coffee Milk 
SUPPER 
Lettuce and Tomatoes 
Fried Chicken, Country Gravy 
Corn and Pepper Sauté String Beans 


Fruit Juice 


Ice Cream Cake 
| Bread Butter Coffee Milk 
BREAKFAST (II) 
Cinnamon Apples 
Hot Cereal 
| Minced Bacon and Scrambled Eggs 
Bread Butter Coffee Milk 
| 
| 


DINNER 
Shredded Carrots and Raisin Salad 
Deep Fry Filet Ling Cod Tartar Sauce 
Fresh Spinach Parsley Potatoes 
Ice Cream 
Bread Butter Coffee Milk 
SUPPER 
Hearts of Lettuce 
Baked Spiced Ham, Cider and Raisin Sauce 
Candied Hubbard Squash New Lima Beans 





Peach Sundae 


Butter Coffee Milk 





Bread 


But the menus just suggest the meal. 
The scrambled eggs we had for breakfast 
were creamy and flavorful. They could 
hardly have been better if you had 
tenderly mixed and cooked them at 
home. Yet in one mess hall in one morn- 
ing, approximately 210 dozen eggs wend 
their way to the breakfast table. We 
wish we could describe the smooth tang 
of the salad dressing, the crispness of the 
lettuce, the tenderness of the ham! How 
delicate flavors and textures can survive 
under such mass production constantly 
amazed us. Nothing tasted factory- 
cooked, yet a kitchen which serves many 
hundreds of meals a day—a kitchen 
which deals in chipped beef by the ton, 
milk by the hundreds of gallons, and 
potatoes by the thousands of pounds— 
must be factory-managed. 


SKILL AND CARE 

Perhaps the answer in an Army mess 
is the same as it is at home. The best 
possible ingredients, proper methods of 
storage, adequate equipment, and im- 
maculate cleanliness are all-important. 
But skill and infinite care in planning 
and preparation must be there. And 
there are skill and care aplenty at Santa 
Ana. We wish you could have been listen- 
ing in as Colonel W. A. Robertson, Com- 
manding Officer of the Air Base, talked 
with us. Colonel Robertson not only 
makes it his business to see that all ma- 
chinery is in order to feed the boys well, 
but as a connoisseur of good food he 
takes a keen personal interest in check- 
ing its preparation and service. Sharing 
this responsibility with him are men who 
know good food from the source to 
the sauce dish. Under the Cadet Mess 
Director, Captain J. E. Primeau, who 
for eighteen years guided the food des- 
tinies of a world-famous Western hotel, 
work Mess Officers and civilian employees 
with years of hotel and restaurant ex- 
perience behind them. Their single pur- 
pose is to help make this the best fed 
army in the world. 


NUTRITION 
Now of course good food implies some- 
thing more than just good-tasting dishes; 
it also means good nutrition. At Santa 
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Electric potato peelers make the job easy 


























“Salads twice a day.” Here a mess manager puts theory into practice 


Ana we found the daily “musts” so 
neatly included that we were hardly 
conscious of their presence! But, they 
were there—the result of careful plan- 
ning. Let’s take another look at the 
menus and go down the list of “every 
day eat this way” foods. 

First, milk. It’s on the menu three 
times a day. Do the boys drink it? Yes, 
and the average consumption is one 
quart a day per man—exclusive of the 
milk used in cooking! 

Eggs appear at breakfast practically 
every day. They're scrambled, shirred, 
creamed, baked, or soft-cooked; served 
by themselves or with bacon, ham, tuna, 
or potatoes. And sometimes a whole 
hard-cooked egg is chopped and served 
on each portion of corned beef hash. 
Fried eggs, the favorite of many, are one 
of the casualties of quantity food service. 
They simply aren’t feasible by the thou- 
sands. In fact, quantity egg cookery in 
any form is not what you'd call easy, as 


| 


any home breakfast cook will realize. 
As to fruit, the daily minimum of two 
servings is more than covered by a 
cooked or fresh fruit and a fruit juice at 
breakfast, plus extras by way of fruit 
desserts and salads at the other two 
meals. In addition, oranges appear at 
dinner every night. Boxes of them are 
placed at the mess hall doors, and the 
boys help themselves as they leave. 


VEGETABLES 

Vegetables appear with regularity and 
variety! Two hot ones at lunch and two 
at dinner are the rule, plus salad twice a 
dav! Most of the vegetables served are 
fresh; those which would require con- 
siderable preparation, such as peas, lima 
beans, and string beans are frozen. 

What about meat, poultry, or fish? 
Twice a day without fail, and sometimes 
at breakfast in the form of ham, corned 
beef hash, tuna, or the like. Steak is the 
favorite, though chicken, turkey, roast 





Calm before the storm. Tables set with military precision await the call to dinner 


ARMY AIR FORCE PHOTOS 


A chef and mess manager tend the equivalent of a home double boiler 


duck, corned beef and cabbage, and pork 
follow closely on its heels. Rare meat, 
incidentally, is not in good standing 
with the Santa Ana Cadets. 

All bread is enriched; along with the 
milk it is within easy reach at every 
meal. Cereals appear at breakfast every 
day—hot one day, ready-to-eat the next. 

There is no stinting on butter. It’s al- 
ways there to be spread on bread; and 
vegetables get their share of it, too. 

The first thing that hit our eve as we 
walked into a mess hall was the row of 
condiments down the center of each 
table. They constitute a sort of invita- 
Besides the 


tion to “season to taste.” 
essentials—sugar, salt,’ and pepper— 
march Worcestershire sauce, catsup, 


chili sauce, prepared mustard, and, on 
the sweet side, honey, maple-flavored 
syrup, and jam. Apple butter is an occa- 
sional addition, along with a jar of 
cheese! Little extras that make eating 
fun. 
MESS MANAGERS 

An officer must know how to feed his 
men, so an important part of the Cadet 
training at Santa Ana is the four days 
or so that each one devotes to “mess 
management.” Mess 
with the preparation of the food, with 


managers assist 
the serving and cleaning. 

That there’s health and good spirit 
in this Army’s foods is proved in the ap- 
p -arance of the men. Records of weight 
prove it again—the average gain per 
Cadet during his training period at 
Santa Ana is four pounds. As to future 
effects, we wager that there will be con- 
siderable change—for the better—in 
food habits. So, don’t be surprised if 
your boy, who eschewed salads and 
skipped lightly over breakfast, comes 
home to demand “meals like we had in 
the Army.”’ Chances are he'll be able to 
give Mother a few pointers! 











IDEAS 


From My Kitchen to Yours! 


“GLAMOROUS” STEWS 
MAKE THE NEWS! 
Meat stews or meat left-overs need no 
longer be “un-glamorous.” Serve with 
Tea Garden Bing Cherry Preserves and 
you have a piece-de-resistance your fam- 
ily will really go for! Made from whole 
ripe cherries, deliciously preserved—Tea 
Garden’s enticing, delicious flavor adds 
life and color to otherwise drab meals. 
For dainty tea sandwiches: ED 


Chopped walnuts blended with 
chopped Tea Garden Maraschino Cherries. 


HOT DRIPS 
Try this one on your hotcakes now that 
crisp October mornings are here. In- 
stead of serving as is—heat Tea Garden 
Drips and pour it over your hotcakes 
for a smooth, appetite-rousing hotcake- 
syrup flavor. Tea Garden Drips—that’s 
the real American syrup with the de- 
lightfully different flavor. 


“ORCHIDS”? TO PRESERVES 
It’s an old Russian custom, and quite 
the thing these sugar-less days. To make 
tea-drinking more delightful, sweeten 
with Tea Garden Strawberry Preserves. 
They’re real preserves of whole, ripe 
strawberries—not jam. And their glor- 
ious, rich flavor will add zest to any meal. 


Want grand-tasting baked ham? 


TIT 

Garnish with Z A® Red Currant 
Tea Garden GX * 

BUFFET LUNCHEON 

WITHOUT A MAID... 
Set the food buffet style on the dining 
room table. Choose between “lap” serv- 
ice or individual places set at bridge 
tables. Two courses are enough. What 
to serve? Here’s a tip on a luncheon 
which can be prepared in advance: 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 


Butterflake Rolls. 

Tea Garden Apricot-Pineapple 
Preserves 

Chocolate Rice Whip 

Tea Coffee 


Note: The above is an idea from Tea Garden's 
20-page booklet entitled “Entertaining without 
a maid.” Write for your free copy. 

















$5.00 FOR AN IDEA! 
If you have a novel way of serving Tea 
Garden delicacies—send it in. And if 
the Sunset Food Editor judges it suffi- 
ciently interesting to use in this column, 
we will send you a $5.00 merchandise 
order redeemable at your Tea Garden 
grocer. Mail idea with name and ad- 
dress of your Tea Garden grocer to me, 
c/o Tea Garden Products, San Francisco. 


_~ Belen Thurton 





YOUR TEA GARDEN HOSTESS 


PRESERVES JELLIES 


GRAPE JUICE SYRUPS 


MARASCHINO CHERRIES 





SWEET PICKLED AND BRANDIED FRUITS 
sucH A BIG DIFFERENCE IN QUALITY... 
such A LITTLE DIFFERENCE IN PRICE! 











WHEN WITCHES RIDE 


Easy and Festive Ideas 
For Hallowe’en Parties 


es wants to tamper with 
tradition on Hallowe’en. Pump- 
kins and witches and ghosts and 
owls are as necessary to a success- 
ful All Saint’s Day party as the 
guests themselves! But here are 
some suggestions from Sunset’s 
Good Ideas Editor to make the 
celebration a memorable one: 

Send invitations in the form of 
jigsaw puzzles. Use stiff paper or 
lightweight cardboard, write and 
decorate the invitations any way 
you like, and then cut each into 
pieces to resemble a simple picture 
puzzle. The finished invitation 
might be in the shape of a witch’s 
hat, a pumpkin, or simply a rec- 
tangle. (Remember this for other 
holiday invitations, too.) 





Invite your guests to come in 
their favorite attire. You'll prob- 
ably be greeting them in every- 
thing from gardening clothes to 
smoking jackets and maybe even 
bathing suits, weather permitting. 
This will put everybody in a prop- 
erly informal mood, and will be a 
great help when it comes time for 
such sports as bobbing for apples! 

Turn the garage into a Hallo- 
ween game room. Decorate it with 
hay, corn husks, pumpkins, lan- 
terns, ghosts, and the like, and 
you won't have to worry about 
upsetting the living room to create 
the proper atmosphere. Have props 
ready for all the favorite Hallo- 
ween pastimes—bobbing for ap- 
ples, making Jack O’Lanterns 
(give a prize for the most original), 
fortune telling, pinning the handle 
on the witch’s broom, and so on. 

If you want a good “sedentary” 
game, try this one: Set up a card 
table and on it have a pencil and 
as many large sheets of paper as 
there are guests. On each piece of 
paper draw a6-inch square, divided 
by 2 diagonal lines into 4 equal- 
sized triangles. Ask each guest in 
turn to sit down at the table, give 
him the pencil, and while one per- 





son holds a mirror in front of him, 
and another holds a magazine over 
his hands so that he can’t see 
them, tell him to look in the mir- 
ror and trace the lines drawn on 
the paper. It’s difficult and ridicu- 
lous! Your hand simply will not 
go—a queer feeling, and lots of 
fun. 





Another good game: Divide the 
guests into two teams, and pro- 
vide each team with paper and 
pencil. Have ready a list of familiar 
slogans, proverbs, songs, books, or 
persons. Ask each team to send a 
member to you, and give these 
two representatives one of the 
subjects on your list. They must 
then return to their respective 
teams and draw a picture illus- 
trating that subject. No questions 
can be answered, beyond telling 
the teams whether it is a song, a 
slogan, or whatever. Of course, 
the team that guesses the subject 
first is the winning one, and then 
two more representatives are sent 
to get a subject and display their 
artistic talents. 

As decoration for the refresh- 
ment table, or as colorful touches 
anywhere in the house, consider 
the following ideas sketched on 
these pages: 

Fill a Jack O’Lantern with the 
fruits of Fall. Flank it with can- 
dles set in apples, oranges, or 
small pumpkins. 





An upturned cardboard witch’s 
hat holds grapes and tendrils of 
orange and black serpentine. This 
is a particularly good decoration 
for card tables. 

A pumpkin can be made into a 
jolly witch’s head by adding crepe 
paper hair and a black hat. The 
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crown of the hat is a cone of black 
paper; the brim is a paper plate 
painted black. Smaller witches for 
favors could be made from oranges. 
Use playing cards as place cards. 
A black oilcloth tablecloth would 
make an effective background. 





Black cardboard owls nesting in 
orange flowers might decorate a 
buffet table. A cloth of bright 
polka dot gingham would add color. 

Dime-store Hallowe’en masks 
set on white-shrouded sticks give 
the effect of comic Hallowe’en 
phantoms. As an added attraction, 
you could have enough masks to 
go around, and let each guest 
choose one to take home. 





Refreshments can be as simple 
as cider and doughnuts, or as elab- 
orate as a complete buffet supper, 
depending on the hour and the 
guest list. But whatever you plan 
to serve, do have bowls of apples 
and popcorn to munch on during 
the evening! 


COMPANY’S COMING 


“The olden days had dignity,” 
My mother said to me. 

“We used our best of everything, 
When we had company.” 


She wiped her Haviland dishes 
And made the silver bright. 

With flowers, candles, cakes, and wine, 
They dined in candlelight. 


But now I say to neighbors 
“Come share our barbecue.” 
They come in slacks and sandals, 

A gay, informal crew. 


They help to make the coffee 
And broil the sizzling steak, 
They watch me make the salad, 
And they criticize the cake. 


And while I like the graciousness 
Of candle-lighted rooms, 

The gentlemen—white tie and tails, 
The ladies—lace, perfumes, 





I like the casual ‘‘dropping-in” 
From up and down the pike; 
Then company’s not “company” 
But just the folks you like. 


Martha Lee Tomlinson 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PICKLES 


CUMBERS, Sat, VINEGAR 
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Just a ttle Bette, 
.. but what a difference! 


Here's a treat the whole family 
will enjoy...C+H-B Pickles! Crisp 
and fresh, with a flavor that’s 
distinctively their own! Packed 
in the C-H-B wide-mouthed jar 
... easy to get out. Order C-H-B 
Pickles from your grocer...today! 

















































CATSUP - PICKLES 























CONDIMENTS 
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“Dinner with 
Friends 


AMONG the good things of 

life is the deep content that 
comes of dining with friends. 
Always welcome on such occa- 
sions is Olympia Beer, the | 
Beverage of Moderation — fit 
and proper companion for the | 
friendship and hospitality that 
home provides. Among the | 
good things of life, beer serves 
best...wherever quiet friendli- | 
ness and leisured enjoyment 
prevail. 


THOUSANDS ASK WHY 
‘It’s the Water’ | 


Premium- priced ingredients 
and the purity and constant 
brewing qualities of Olympia’s 
famous subterranean water 
have enabled one family of | 
Master Brewers to originate 
and maintain through three 
generations a distinct and differ- 
ent type of beer — Olympia, 
“It’s the Water,” America’s 
“Original Light Table Beer.” | 


LYMPIA 
BEER 
“Its the Water” 
i Visitors Welcome at 


“One of America’s 
Exceptional Breweries” 








'| OLYMPIA BREWING 
COMPANY 





An Invitation to the 


OCTOBER MEETING 


of 


Chefs of the West 


l. 1s vintage time in California. In 
the counties where the valleys and 
the hillsides are covered with vines, 
the air is heavy with the sweet and 
pungent aroma of foaming grapes, 
bubbling in great and small wooden 
tanks. Here are living liquids born 
of long winters, gentle springs, and 
hot summers . . . concentrating the 
sweetness of earth married with the 
season's share of rainfall and sun- 
shine. But the autumnal twilight of 
the wine counties is not a peaceful 
pastoral scene. Long after sunset, 
grapes from the fields are still being 
made into wine. The presses are 
crushing out the sweet juice; slowly 
the deep red and pale gold liquids 
take on life, and the fermentation 
process begins which is to transform 
them into mellow wines of subtle del- 
icacies and individual character. 
From these wines there is more than 
contentment to be drawn. Since the 


first vine was planted at Mission 


San Diego in 1769, the role of wine 
in California has been one of peace; 
now in addition to bringing warmth 
and happiness into the lives and 
homes of men, wine adds its power 
to the war industry strength of our 
country. 





Wineries are the only source of 
tartrates, chemicals necessary for 
our daily bread as well as for mod- 
ern warfare. Tartrates are needed in 
the manufacture of rayon, from 
which tents and parachutes are 
made. Tannic acid for burn treat- 
ment, ethyl alcohol for smokeless 
gunpowder and synthetic rubber, 
chemicals for photography and tex- 
tile dyeing, and dozens of other im- 
portant articles depend primarily 
upon winemaking and its by-prod- 
ucts. Where ninety per cent of these 
materials once came from foreign 
lands, for our present supplies we 
must depend entirely upon our own 
vintners. The men who constitute 











the backbone of this great agricul- 
tural industry look to the rest of the 
country for support, through the use 
of their product . . . wine. 

If you have always regarded wine 
as a luxury, an indulgence to be 
afforded only on occasions, .pos- 
sibly you have overlooked the simple 
role that wine has played in domes- 
tic economy ever since biblical times, 
when bread, oil, and wine constituted 
the three necessities of life. When 
wine is served with dinner, and it 
need not cost more than a few cents 
per glass, all sense of hurry is gone 

. . conversation ripples around the 
table . . . and in the truest expres- 
ston of contentment . . . constructive 
relaxation begins. Should you hap- 
pen to have some wine left over, take 
it to the kitchen, cork it, and keep it 
cool, for it has very definite use in 
your wartime cooking, as you can 
see from the following recipes, which 
combine economy with rare taste 
appeal. 





CARROTS LIVERMORE 


8 carrots 

1 onion, minced 

Y2 clove garlic 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 tablespoon flour 

Yo cup soup stock 

Y2 cup California white wine 
Salt and pepper, to taste 
Parsley 

Scrape and slice the carrots; 
parboil for 5 minutes in lightly 
salted boiling water. Sauté the 
onion and garlic in butter. When 
they have softened and become 
transparent, but not browned, 
remove the garlic. T’o the sautéed 
onion, add the flour, blending it in 
carefully. Slowly add the stock 
and wine. Season to taste, add the 
carrots, and simmer slowly until 
tender. Garnish with chopped 
parsley.—Chef Goodwin. 

You don’t need to buy a can of 
consomme for the stock. Save the 
pot liquors from your vegetables as 
you cook them, and if you have some 
chicken bones, or even chop bones, 
on hand, put them in with the liquid 
and let it stew awhile before you 
strain off your fine finished stock. 

When you buy a white wine 
from the Livermore Valley, you 
are patronizing the heart of the 
Sauterne district of America. Here, 
some of the finest table wines of 
California are made, and inland 
to the south, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, dessert wines of soft 
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warmth are produced. Port and 
Sherry are the most popular from 
this district. To show how versa- 
tile Port and Sherry can be in 
cooking, here is a pair of recipes 
sent to us from the heart of the 
San Joaquin Valley: 
SAUERKRAUT SAN JOAQUIN 

1 (No. 2) can saverkraut 

Ys, cup California Port 

Ye teaspoon nutmeg 

Put sauerkraut and wine into 
covered pan and heat through, 
over low heat. When thoroughly 
heated, remove from fire, and just 
before serving stir in nutmeg. 
Serves 4. Try this recipe for a new 
zest with boiled corned beef, or 
frankfurters.—Charles L. Palmer, 
Fresno, Calif. 

DEVILED SWEETBREADS 
PACIFICA 
1% cups pineapple juice 
Juice of Y2 lemon 
1 small can sliced mushrooms 
1 pound sweetbreads, parboiled 
and cleaned 
2 tablespoons flour 
% teaspoon dry mustard 
Ys teaspoon paprika 
3 tablespoons milk 
Ya teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
1 tablespoon California Sherry 
% cup grated American cheese 

Place pineapple juice, lemon 
juice, and juice from can of mush- 
rooms in a saucepan and bring to 
a simmering boil. Add sweetbreads 
and allow to simmer 20 minutes. 
Blend flour, mustard, and paprika, 
and make a paste with milk. Add 
salt to this paste. 

When sweetbreads have heated 
through and absorbed juices, lift 
from saucepan, and gradually add 
seasoned flour paste to the liquid, 
stirring constantly until thickened. 
Add chopped parsley, sliced mush- 
rooms, and Sherry. When done, 
remove from fire; place sweet- 
breads on toast. At the last min- 
ute, stir in grated cheese and pour 
sauce over sweetbreads. Serve at 
once. (This recipe can also be used 
for cooking ham or pickled pork 
with very delicious results.)— 
Charles L. Palmer, Fresno, Calif. 

“Chef” Palmer has proved his 
worth in these columns before with 
other recipes of equal calibre, and to 
keep him at work discovering fur- 
ther epicurean combinations, we're 
sending along an apron to match 
his cap. 





If you’ve noticed, we’ ve said not 
a word about “cooking wines,” for 
there is no such thing. Misguided 





cooks who care more for their 
pocketbooks than the foods they 
serve, forget that wines used in 
cooking lose their slight alcoholic 
content when leat is applied; 
hence nothing is left but the flavor 
of the wine. The better the wine, 
the better the flavor... so as your 
maxim for wine cookery, remem- 
ber this: “Cooking wines are the 
best you can afford for that pur- 
pose. 





As the Livermore region is 
famous for white wines of the 
Sauterne type, the central valley 
and the south for sweet dessert 
wines, so the northern counties of 
Napa, Sonoma, and Santa Clara 
are renowned for their dry red and 
white table wines of the Burgundy, 
Claret, and Rhine types. If you've 
just a cup of red wine left in a 
bottle, here’s an excellent recipe: 

NAPA-SONOMA LAMB SHANKS 

4 lamb shanks 
Salt, pepper, and flour 
Y cup butter 
1 onion, minced 
1 clove garlic, minced 
1 cup California red wine 
1 carrot, minced 
2 stalks celery, thinly sliced 
Herb bouquet 

Select lamb shanks well covered 
with meat. (Be sure to tell the 
meat cutter not to crack the 
bones.) Dust each with salt and 
fresh ground pepper, and roll in 
flour. Brown them in butter with 
the minced onion and garlic; re- 
move them to a casserole. Rinse 
the pan, in which you have browned 
the meat, with the wine, and pour 
all over the lamb shanks. Add the 
carrot, celery, and herb bouquet, 
and cook, covered, until the meat 
is tender, or for about 114 hours. 

The herb bouquet is, as the 
name implies, a bouquet of three 
herbs, parsley, thyme, and bay, 
tied together with white string 
so that it may be removed intact 
when the dish has received suffi- 
cient flavoring. 

If the sauce remaining in the 
casserole is too thin when the meat 
is done, thicken it with kneaded 
butter rolls made by blending but- 
ter and flour together into marble- 
like balls.— Philip S. Brown, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

You can use white wine in this 
recipe with equally excellent results. 
For helping us prove our point that 
cooking with wines is both easy and 
inexpensive, we're awarding you a 
tall white cap, “Chef” Brown, 
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SERVANT-LESS 





With war plants drawing many 
household workers... 





And with war time duties making 
inroads on your time... 





You'll appreciate (even more than 
before!) the convenience and ease of 
preparing quick, tasty salads and 
sandwiches with 





VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminal Island, California 


Dani wiss our! 


Always look first for America’s favor- 
ite brands of tuna... frequently avail- 
able at your grocer’s. 
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Now Give Your Family 
Both These Health 
Essentials At Big Savings! 









* 








VICTORY IDEAS 


Tips 


from Washington, 


and Sunset 


D. C., 


Readers on Making Your Home a Victory Home 














Get 7 Added Vitamins at 
21% Lower Price in New 
Golden-V, Vitamin Milk 


National food experts say every Ameri- 
can should get both milk and vitamins 
every day! And it’s easy to do when 
you serve your family new, improved 
Golden-V, vitamin milk. Vitamin B-6 
is now added to Golden-V. A single 
pint gives you a full day’s basic supply 
of seven vitamins . . . plus the minerals, 
proteins and healthful values of Grade- 
A, pasteurized, homogenized milk. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Yet this “added vitamin” protection 
costs you Jess. New, improved Golden- 
V comes in thrifty quarts as well as 
pints at savings up to 7c on former 
prices. Try this delicious, inexpensive 
way to get your daily basic supplies of 
seven vitamins and good milk, too! 
Order from your grocer or the Golden 
State Dairy. 








GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, LTD. 





I. THESE COLUMNS we are espe- 
cially interested in conservation 
and salvage ideas. Share yours 
with other Sunset readers, and re- 
ceive a $1 bonus in War Savings 
Stamps in addition to the $1 we 
customarily pay for readers’ Good 
Ideas. 
PAINT SAVER 

Very often the paint, enamel, 
or calcimine left on the brush, 
which is wasted when the brush 
is cleaned, is sufficient to cover a 
surprising number of small tin, 
cardboard, or wooden boxes. These 
make colorful containers for use 
on closet and cupboard shelves, as 
well as being attractive gift boxes. 

Mrs. B. A. M., Seattle. 

CONSERVATION NOTE 

Save the gummed edge of un- 
used return envelopes received 
with These are 
very handy for mending children’s 
books, labeling bottles, etc., and 
can also: be used in place of string 


-Mrs. W. H. T., 


advertisements. 


on bundles. 
Rivera, Calif. 
HANDLE WITH CARE 
Sugar and spice are wartime 
notes in the American kitchen 
well as in rhyme. Spices such 
black and. white pepper, allspice, 
nutmeg, ginger, mace, and cinna- 
mon (cassia) have joined the sugar 
bowlina “‘handle withcare”’ status. 
The distribution of these com- 
modities, which season the Amer- 
ican menu, has restricted. 
Since they are products of plants 
and trees grown particularly in 
the spice islands of the Indies, 
their future isn’t too bright. 


as 
as 


been 


GOOD EATING 

Our children have great fun with 
the “every day eat this way” chart 
that we made for them. We listed 
the essential foods—milk, eggs, 
vegetables, etc.—down one side of 
a large sheet of cardboard, and 
illustrated each food group with 
colored pictures cut from adver- 
tisements. Then we made columns 
opposite the list of foods so that 
each day they can check off the 
foods they have eaten. It gives 
them an extra incentive to drink 
“just a little more milk,” and lick 
their plates clean, especially since 











a perfect score for the week means 
a War Stamp. And, it’s a good 
way for Mother to check up on 
her menus, too!—Mrs. T. E. P., 
Corvallis, Ore. 
(Editor's Note: You owe it to your 
family to equip yourself with a good 
background on the subject of nutri- 
tion. One of the best ways to go 
about it is to subscribe to the Kitchen 
Course in Nutrition prepared by 
the Safeway Homemakers’ Bureau. 
Its ten lessons, which are sent to 
you one a week, contain practical, 
authoritative, and interesting infor- 
mation to help you plan, purchase, 
and prepare your family’s meals 
easily and wisely. Send 25 cents 
with your request for enrollment to 
Julia Lee Wright, Box 660-cc, Oak- 
land, Calif.) 
ONE SAVING WAY 

I save every drop of juice left 
from cooked vegetables, and store 
it in a covered jar in the refriger- 
ator. On Saturday, it goes into the 
soup kettle so that never a wan- 
dering vitamin or mineral goes 
down the drain! To the vegetable 
juice I add 2 cups of freshly cut 
vegetables, a pound of ground 
lean beef, and seasonings to taste. 
This is allowed to simmer slowly 
for 20 minutes, and makes a de- 
licious, easily prepared lunch.— 
Mrs. L. M. b., Ontario, Calif. 

VITAMIN © SHELVES 

We have a special shelf in our 
kitchen for lemons, oranges, grape- 
fruit, and all the accessories for 
making citrus fruit drinks — 
glasses, a pitcher, a paring knife, a 
juicer, and a strainer. With every- 
thing so handy we never fail to 
get our daily quota of vitamin C; 
in fact, our small daughter has 
taken over the task of mixing 
fruit drinks for the entire family! 
—Mrs. V. M. G., Northbridge, 
Calif. 

CONSUMER TIPS 

Long before the defense program, 
the Government was furnishing 
information to help the consumer 
buy wisely. Now, more than ever, 
is the time to take advantage of 
this free service. One service is 
called ‘Consumer Tips” and gives 
concise and factual information 





“PLANTS THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA” 
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on such varied subjects as protec- 
tion against moths, how to make 
good coffee, and how to buy cot- 
ton dresses. Each item is printed 
on a small card which can be filed 
for easy reference. Another is the 
Consumers’ Guide, a regular publi- 
cation devoted to educational and 
factual information about con- 
sumer goods. 

Writetothe Consumers’ Counsel 
Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
about either of these services. 

VICTORY DRESSINGS 

Instead of throwing away the 
liquid remaining from a jar of 
bread and butter pickles, mustard 
pickles, and the like, save it to 
make salad dressing. Add some 
salad oil and a dash of vinegar, 
shake vigorously, and, presto, you 
will have a dressing with a real 
tang.—Mrs. H. K., Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

TO MARKET, TO MARKET 

Eating fresh fruits and vege- 
tables when they are in season 
saves canned, dried, and _pre- 
served products for use when fresh 
foods are not so easily available. 
Also, there are the points of sav- 
ing money by buying fruits and 


vegetables when they’re cheapest 
and helping cut down on the 
waste of these products. Most im- 
portant is the fact that you’ll be 
helping to save all possible tin for 
war. The tin content in one can 
is enough to provide the tin re- 
quired for two Army compasses. 
Incidentally, on the subject of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, locally 
grown products will cut down the 
load on railways and truck 
systems. 
, CAN CONSERVATION 

The day of tossing empty spice 
cans, baking powder tins, or coffee 
cans into the garbage is over. Save 
these previous containers, because 
some dry foods which have been 
sold in cans soon will be available 
only in paper packages. Likewise, 
retain as many covers of relish 
jars and empty catsup bottles as 
you have room to store. Wash the 
caps and put them away for the 
day when relishes will make their 
appearance on grocers’ shelves 
without the usual cap over the 
seal. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE SERVICE 

These government regulations 
concerning Christmas gifts to 
boys overseas are explicit: Gifts 
must be sent not later than No- 


vember 1. Packages must not ex- 
ceed 11 pounds in weight, -18 
inches in length, or 42 inches in 
combined length and girth. Volun- 
tary cooperation is asked in keep- 
ing below these maximum weights 
and sizes, if possible. Try to keep 
the weight under 6 pounds, the 
size of the package not larger than 
an ordinary shoe box. Gifts should 
be sturdily packed, and should be 
marked with the full address of 
the giftee and the return address 
of the sender. 

The following are suggested as 
appropriate gifts for boys in the 
service: Gifts that can be con- 
sumed quickly, and will travel 
well, such as tobacco, cigarettes, 
and hard candies; small articles of 
jewelry, such as _ pocket-knives 
and wrist watches; toilet kits, 
razors, and similar articles which 
are not supplied free: photographs 
of family, friends, and home. En- 
listed men don’t need articles of 
clothing, since their needs are all 
supplied. Small things like an 
extra “regulation” necktie or 
socks or handkerchiefs might be 
possible exceptions, both for 
officers and enlisted men. In gen- 
eral, gifts should be small, easily 
portable, and useful in any climate. 


— 




















SIZE QUARTS...BUT WILL IT KEEP 


AFTER (T'S OPENED, IF WE DON'T USE ALL 
Le 


OF IT IMMEDIATELY ? 
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’ ” 
[ro ume ro suv acme seee m vicrory | { CERTAINLY... ALL YOU NEED TO DO IS RE-CAP 














THE BOTTLE WITH THE SNAP CAP OR A 
PLUNGER...1 KEPT A HALF-EMPTY 
BOTTLE IN MY OWN REFRIGERATOR 
FOR THREE DAYS AND JT STILL 
RETAINED THAT GOOD ACME 
FLAVOR THAT EVERYONE 
LIKES /.... AND You'll 
MAKE A REAL SAVING BY 
» CET TING THE V/CTORY 





ECONOMICAL WAY y 
OF BUYING ACME / ( 












CRE. 


BEER 
ACME BREWERIES + San Francisco @ Vittey Size tor the LcONOmMY- WAUsE/ 
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Q. Does Friskies contain meat, 
minerals, vitamins? 

A. Yes. Friskies is a complete dog food 
containing 19 essential ingredients. 
It contains meat meal, liver meal 
and meat scraps, with specially pre- 
pared cereals, dried skimmed milk, 
minerals and vitamins—so necessary 
for strong teeth and bones. 


Q. How do I know Friskies is as 
good as you claim? 

A. Having passed every test, Friskies 
bears the coveted Seal of Approval 
of the American Veterinary Medical 
and Animal Hospital Associations. 


Q. Is Friskies economical? 

A. Yes—because Friskies is 90% solid 
food, only 10% moisture. There’s 
no waste to Friskies’ clean, conve- 
nient compressed cubes. 


START FEEDING FPRISKIES TODAY/ 
FREE BOOK! 


32 pages of vital in- 
formation about the 
feeding and care of 
your dog. Write: 
Friskies, 1054 Stuart 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; 
or P.O. Box71,Oco- 
nomowoc, Wis. 





































When it rains, 7 
. UY 
it pours 











IV PRAISE OF APPLESAUCE 


Ways to Transform a Culinary Cinderella 
into a Veritable Princess 


i \ 

| HE APPLE growers in the Santa 
Cruz-Watsonville district should 
look up one Ann Hadwick in Santa 
Cruz and pin a medal on her apron. 
We found her championship of 
applesauce irresistible and so im- 
mediately headed for the nearest 
fruit market. But here’s her story: 

Applesauce, alas, has been ill- 
treated, neglected, and relegated 
to a lowly place in our modern 
home cuisine because of our un- 
fortunate habit of stewing a few 
apples with a lemon rind and call- 
ing the result “applesauce.” Where- 
as care, a very little care, bestowed 
upon the humble dish would trans- 
form it into a veritable delicacy — 
pungent, piquant, gratifying, and 
refreshing. 

In the first place, just “‘any old 
won't do; for cooking 
purposes, only cooking apples 
should be used. When marketing, 
housewives are inclined to select 
apples for their appearance rather 
than their cooking qualities, and 
too often beauty is only skin deep. 


apples” 





From September of one year 
right through to June of the next, 
the areas of Okanagan Valley, 
British Columbia; Wenatchee Val- 
ley, Washington; Hood River Val- 
ley, Oregon; and Pajaro Valley, 
California, provide the West with 
the finest of apples. (During Sep- 
tember, October, and November, 
the following varieties, which are 
excellent for cooking, will be ap- 
pearing in Western markets: Jona- 
than, King David, Ortley, Winter 
Banana, Gravenstein, and McIn- 
tosh.) So we have little excuse for 
neglecting any form of apple cook- 
ery, least of all a dish with as many 
possibilities as applesauce. 

Apples for applesauce should 
be cut in ver:; small pieces. This 
aids in reducing cooking time, 
which should be as brief as possi- 
ble; apples lose their aroma when 
over-cooked. It is not necessary to 
convert the pieces into an amor- 
phous mass, and never, never 
should the sauce be forced through 
a metal sieve. As soon as the pulp 
has clarified and softened, it is 


sufficiently cooked, andthenshould 
be beaten heartily with a wooden 
spoon. Applesauce made by bak- 
ing it in a tightly covered dish will 
be superior to all; this method re- 
duces the amount of water needed 
and preserves the fragrance. 





Sweetening can be added in the 
form of sugar—brown or white— 
or honey. Some cooks like to add 
a bit of butter. Choice of flavor- 
ing, while depending upon per- 
sonal preference of course, ought 
to be either citrus or spice, not 
combined to the detriment of each. 
To obtain a sauce of cool, refresh- 
ing, and delicate acidity, lemon 
juice and but a very little grated 
rind may be cooked with the 
apples. The addition of a few 
tablespoons of orange juice makes 
a pleasant variation on this theme. 
Spiced applesauce in which cinna- 
mon sticks, whole cloves, and a 
pinch of rosemary are cooked has 
added zest and savor if sweetened 
with sage honey. Either type of 
applesauce is delicious as a break- 
fast dish or a luncheon dessert. 

But applesauce has further in- 
gratiating qualities. It may be 
canned against the season when 
personable apples cannot be ob- 
tained, a trick many housewives 
neglect. It may be used as the 
substantial basis for several des- 
serts of simple construction yet 
complex flavor interest. Of such 
desserts the following recipes are 
examples. The ingenious cook 
with a flair for experimentation 
can easily evolve some of her own. 





ALMOND APPLESAUCE 

2 cups lemon applesauce 

1 cup quartered marshmallows 

Ys cup Sherry 

Ya cup blanched, halved almonds 

Yo cup pastry cream 

Stir marshmallows and Sherry 

through applesauce and leave in 
refrigerator 3 hours or until marsh- 
mallows are puffed. Just before 
serving, stir in almonds and the 
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OUR OWN 
BOTTLING 


For half a century the Mattei Winery has devoted itself 
exclusively to producing sweet wines of distinction. Thus 
it is that wine lovers, the world over—in quest of su- 
preme quality—have come to demand MATTEVISTA, 


A. MATTEI 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


A A New War-Time 


SHELF-TOP LAVATORY | 


That Conserves Critical Materials 


Designed especially to conserve re- 
stricted materials, WASHINGTON- 
ELJER presents this attractive, low- 
cost, shelf-top lavatory. 

Made of highest quality, twice fired, 
stain and acid proof vitreous china—a 
non-critical material—its clean-cut, 
modern design offers generous shelf 
space and provides two soap depres- 
sions. The bowl is exceptionally large 
and deep for a 17 in. by 19 in. lavatory. 


Now available for all defense construc- 
tion, remodeling and replacements. 


WASHINGTON:ELJER CO. 


Moen cor QUALITY PLUMBING 
om 














4100 S ALAMEDA ST 
LOS ANGELES. CALIF 
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cream, which has been whipped 
and slightly sweetened. Serves 6. 


HOT RICE AND COLD APPLESAUCE 
% cup raw rice 
2 cups lemon applesauce, chilled 

Boil the rice in 3 quarts of salted 
water until tender. Strain in a 
sieve and let cold water run over 
it gently. Fit the rice into a but- 
tered or oiled ring mold, packing 
it firmly but not hard. Place in a 
moderate oven, timing it so that 
the rice will be piping hot at the 
moment of serving. When ready 
to serve, invert a serving plate 
over the mold, then reverse both 
so the rice falls in a loose ring on 
the dish. Fill the center with the 
cold applesauce and serve at once. 
As an accompaniment to pork 
chops or pork roast, this old Dutch 
recipe is delicious and novel. The 
peculiar piquancy of the dish is 
lost if the temperature contrast is 
not attained. 


APPLESAUCE-APRICOT PIE 
1 cup dried apricots 
Ys cup sugar 
Ys teaspoon cinnamon 
1% cups spiced applesauce 
Cream cheese pastry 
Cover apricots with hot water; 
add sugar and cinnamon; cook un- 
til apricots are tender. More water 
may be needed during cooking, 
but add as little as possible. Drain, 
mash the fruit to a pulp, and add 
spiced applesauce. Put this mix- 
ture into a medium-sized pie dish 
that has been lined with cream- 
cheese pastry. Cover with narrow 
interlacing strips of pastry and 
sprinkle generously with granu- 
lated sugar. Bake in a hot oven 
(450°) for 25 to 30 minutes. Serve 
hot. 
PERSIAN POT POURRI 
3 cups spiced applesauce 
Y2 cup seedless white raisins 
Ys cup orange marmalade 
Ys cup raspberry preserves 
Y cup finely chopped Canton 
ginger 
2 tablespoons ginger syrup 
2 tablespoons brandy 
Stir ingredients together evenly. 
Place in a covered bowl and let 
stand one hour before serving. 
This should not be chilled. Serves 6. 


Editor's Note: We are always inter- 
ested in hearing about readers’ fa- 
vorite ways of featuring fruits and 
vegetables abundant in the West. If 
you have championed some humble 
fruit or vegetable dish and collected 
a variety of ways to make it a deli- 
cacy, won't you write us about it? 














Have you discovered 
(he White Wines 
of California? 





@ Do you take more than ordinary 
pleasure in discovering a wine with 
unusual and satisfying character — 
a wine approaching greatness? 

If so, we wine growers of Califor- 
nia offer you an experience. 

Go to your wine merchant, With 
his help select among the fine 
Sauternes of our own land. Or the 
Rhine Wines produced here. Or the 
native white table wines labeled 
with the name of the grape variety 
from which the wine was made. 


Bring such a wine to your table 
well chilled. Serve it as you might 
the most costly wine you know. 


You'll not be disappointed. For 
years of painstaking care have gone 
into the preparation of the wines 
now at your merchant’s. We grow- 
ers, who know firsthand what fine 
wine is, commend these excellent 
wines of ours to your good taste. 
Please try them. Wine Advisory 
Board, 85 Second St., San Francisco. 
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Dozens of Ways 
to Add 
VITAMIN B: 
to Daily Menus 








The life spark of the wheat, 
Fisher’s Wheat Germ, adds important Vi- 
tamin B, (Thiamine) to daily menus a 
natural food way—as part of 
well-balanced meals. 


Sprinkle Wheat = 
Germ liberally over 

hot or cold break- — 7 
fast cereals. 


Add Wheat Germ to 
your baked dishes of 
all kinds — fine for 
casserole recipes. 





In soups, Wheat Germ 
is as tasty as barley or 
tice—and good for you! 


In rolls, biscuits, 
—_ cookies, as well as 
waffles and hotcakes 


Ss —Wheat Germ is easy 
C CSD> to add. 


Dozens of other ways to use Wheat Germ are 
listed on the package. Ask your grocer. 


WHEAT 
GERM 


Natural food source of Vitamins B1, B2(G), and E 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


SEE Here/ 
Something 5 Missing! 


¥ 













Bring on A-1, the savory thick sauce 
that coaxes out the hidden flavors of 
meat, fish, cheese, vegetable and egg 
dishes. Dash it on and dish it up— 
it’s wonderful! 

Send for free reci booklet, 
“Cooking for a Man.” Write G. F. 
Heublein & Bro., Dept. 410, Hart- 

ford, Conn. 


The DASH that makes the DISH 











GOOD IDEAS 


Sunset Readers Offer Tips 


for Easier Homemaking 


= Good Ideas are always 
welcome. For each one used, we 
pay $1 upon publication. 


SIMPLE SIFTING 

When a recipe calls for sifting 
flour several times, I use two paper 
bags and sift from one into the 
other. This saves time and flour, 
as none can escape to necessitate 
cleaning up afterwards. I keep 
two paper bags on hand just for 
this purpose.—Mrs. H. F. L., Al- 
bany, Calif. 

FRENCH DRESSING PITCHER 

We keep our French dressing in 
a dripless syrup pitcher. It’s al- 
ways ready to go right to the 
table from the refrigerator.— Mrs, 
J. H., Santa Ana, Calif. 


FOR SPARE MOMENTS 
It’s a good idea to have a 
lhings to be done” drawer. Socks 
that need mending, buttons to be 
sewn on, letters to be answered— 
one and all are slid into this 
drawer to await the next spare 


M. S., Upland, Calif. 


eer 


moment. 


EASY BEAN SHELLING 
Shelling lima beans in the usual 
way is rather hard on the hands. I 
find that if I use the kitchen shears 
and cut a narrow strip off the 
length of the curved (convex) 
edge, the shell will open easily.— 


Mrs. L. C. D., Stockton, Calif. 


NO MORE KNOTS 
Threads won’t twist and knot 
as you sew if you will always 
thread your needle with the end 
that first comes off the spool. 
Knotting and twisting usually 
occur when you have threaded 
the needle with the end nearest 
the spool.—Mrs. S. A. C., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
SEASONING TIP 
A shaker filled with a mixture 
of salt and pepper is handy in the 
kitchen for “‘seasoning to taste.” 
It’s a time and motion saver!— 


Mrs. V. Y., Los Angeles, Calif. 


GIFT BOXES 
I am saving all the sturdy card- 
board boxes suitable for packing 
cookies and fruit cake so that I 
will have them to send to friends 
when holiday time rolls around. 











To turn them into really attrac- 
tive containers, I cover them with 
gay patterned paper or colored 
food pictures cut from magazines. 
—Mrs. R. W., Sonoma, Calif. 


FOR TRAVELERS 

If you are to be away from home 
for any length of time, give your 
local post office or mailman type- 
written or printed stickers bearing 
the address to which your mail is 
to be forwarded. This insures ac- 
curacy and facilitates prompt 
handling.—Mr. E. A. D., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

NO CREASES 

Keep a towel rack on the door 
of your linen closet for doilies, 
bureau scarves, place mats, ete. 
Hang them over it after ironing, 
and there won’t be any creases in 
them. — Mrs. F.S., Berkeley, Calif. 


MOLD REMOVER 
ra F 
To remove the mold that often 
forms on top of s¥rup, pour the 
syrup through a fine sieve.— Mrs. 
N. C. B., San Gabriel, Calif. 


FOR CLEAN CARS 

Keep a long-handled dust mop 
in the garage for dusting your 
automobile. The handle makes it 
easy to reach the top of the car 
and get*at other hard-to-reach 
places without stooping or reach- 
ing.— Mrs. V. F., Chino, Calif. 


RECIPE POST CARD 

When a friend asks me to send 
her a recipe, I write or type it on a 
penny post card. Thus it is all 
ready for her to file in her recipe 
box.—Mrs. B. M., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

FOR BREEZY MEALS 

When you are eating out of 
doors on a breezy day, give each 
guest two snap clothes pins with 
his napkin.—M. W. S., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

SHELF LABELS 

Labels on the kitchen and medi- 
cine cabinet shelves help to keep 
the contents in order. I print 
“Spices,” “Flavoring,” ete., on 
paper or adhesive tape labels for 
the kitchen, and ““Cold Remedies,” 
“Father’s Shaving,” ete., for use 
in the bathroom.—H. H., High- 
land, Calif. 
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A BLANKET LOOMED FOR ENDURING 
BEAUTY AND LASTING SERVICE... 


A luxurious blanket that looks, feels and offers, 
within a small fraction, the warmth of your pre- 
war all wool blankets. In producing the Reveille, 
the wool conservation orders of the government 
have been rigidly followed . . . yet, so skillfully 
has its 64% pure virgin wool content been blend- 
ed with lustrous rayon and woven on a cotton 
warp, the result is a startlingly beautiful, maxi- 
mum-lofted, deeply-warm sleep covering. The 
cotton in the Reveille adds strength and wash- 
ability. Bindings are celanese rayon satin. 


The Reveille comes to you from a mill devoting 
75% of its capacity to war production, therefore 
your dealer’s supply of this blanket is restricted. 
We suggest that you see him soon. 


PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS, Portland, Ore. 


g yooh FUER Took EO Ee Le ag 


Get the *Reveille at leading Department and Furniture Stores in 
DUSTY ROSE « CEDAR « GREEN « BLUE * PEACH « ROSE e GOLD 


* 647 wool; 12% rayon; 24% cotton... (all cotton in warp) 
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~ FREE BOOKLET 
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PEARCE #ioh (ualit 
BLANKETS 





Everybody ay “Stores” 
Loves Them Six 08 


Soft and light and fluffy, the deep nap of Pearce Blankets im- 
parts greater warmth without added weight and induces rest- 
ful sleep. Highest quality—80° wool, 209% rayon. Soft pastels 
and darker colorings. Truly gorgeous. 


Sample swatch and descriptive folder upon request. 


PEARCE MANUFACTURING CO. p> 
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TASTEWORTHY 


Readers’ Suggestions 
Add Interest to Menus 


IL: are some tips from Sunset 
readers that will help you put the 
rules of good eating into practice: 

Salad Zest: Vegetable and sea- 
food salads take kindly to a dress- 
ing made by adding prepared 
cocktail sauce to mayonnaise. Toss 
in a touch of garlic for extra flavor. 
—Miss L. H., Sausalito, Calif. 

Sweet Notes: Try sweetening 
stewed prunes with orange mar- 
malade, and stewed apricots with 
honey.—Mrs. B. A. B., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Grape Cole Slaw: Combine seed- 
less or seeded white grapes, shred- 
ded cabbage, and a bit of minced 
onion. Thin mayonnaise with a 
little wine vinegar for the dressing. 
—Mrs. R. S., San Francisco. 

Breakfast Plus: Add raisins to 
hot corn meal mush; mold and 
chill. For breakfast, fry slices of 
it and top them with fried sausage 
patties. Applesauce goes well with 
this.— Miss T. M., Eugene, Ore. 

Salad Flavor Mates: Toss diced, 
cooked eggplant and diced toma- 
toes together with tart French 
dressing to which a bit of chopped 
basil has been added. Serve in 
crisp lettuce cups.— Mrs. A. L. S., 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

A Dessert-Salad: Mold halves of 
cooked fresh pears in lemon- 
flavored gelatin. (Use pear juice 
as part of liquid in dissolving 
gelatin.) Serve with Avocado 
Dressing made by combining 1 
cup mashed avocado, 1 egg yolk, 
2 tablespoons lemon juice, and a 
dash of salt.—Mrs. L. B. R., 
Gardiner, Ore. 

Chicken Curry Soup: Thin con- 
densed chicken soup with rich 
milk instead of water, then add a 
pinch of curry powder.—Mrs. C. 
E., Davenport, Wash. 

Meat Ball Surprise: Roll ground 
beef around a cooked, pitted 
prune. Broil or pan-fry. Lamb 
patties can be treated the same 
way.—Mrs. F. A. L., Eureka, 
Calif. 

Novel Cocktail: To 1 (14-0z.) 
can of tomato juice add 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice, and 3 table- 
spoons grated, peeled cucumber. 
Season to taste and chill thor- 
oughly before serving.—Mrs. K. 


R. 0., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
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Julia Lee Wright’s new 
Kitchen Course in Nutrition 
is now ready for mailing 


Revised to help homemakers solve wartime food problems, 


this famous 10-lesson course is again available for just 25¢. 


“It is the patriotic duty of every woman, 
today, who feeds herself or anyone else 
to know enough about nutrition to buy 
food wisely and prepare it nutritiously 
and attractively.” 


The Kitchen Course, a simple, workable course 
that you take in your own kitchen, is a course 
on the principles of nutrition and how to apply 
~— in planning, cooking and serving everyday 
meals. 


There are ten lessons, one is sent to you each 
week. The covers of the first and tenth lessons 
act as binders for the whole course. 


Filled with menu ideas and interesting recipes 
as well as the simple facts of nutrition, the 
course is flexible enough to help you work out 
your own individual family food problems. 


Approved by nationally known nutrition au- 
thorities, the preparation of the Kitchen Course 
in Nutrition required months of work and cost 
thousands of dollars. Yet it is available to you 
for 25¢—this to help defray mailing costs. 


The course is also available to authorized 
study groups as text books (all 10 lessons 
bound) in quantities of 25 or more— 
with teacher’s guide included free. Extra 
teacher’s guides, 10¢. 


Julia Lee Wright 
Director, Safeway Homemakers’ Bureau 


Julia Lee Wright 
P.O. Box 660 CC, Oakland, California 


in coin. 


Name 








KITCHEN COURSE IN 
NUTRITION 


Lesson 1 gives you all the basic facts and 
rules of nutrition in the home. 


Lesson 2 is all about Vitamins and how to 
‘feed them" to your family. 


Lesson 3 tells you everything you need to 
know about minerals. 


Lesson 4 tells how best to cook vegetables 
and fruits to retain vitamins and minerals. 


Lesson 5 concerns protein and the part it 
should play in your meal planning. 


Lesson 6 concerns calories and the part they 
should play in your meal planning. 


Lesson 7 helps you to plan your own family 
meals for good nutrition. 


Lesson 8 gives tips on buying food wisely, 
and saving money on food. 


Lesson 9 is filled with ways to get your fam- 
ily to eat what's good for them, willingly. 


Lesson 10 rounds out the course with 101 
good suggestions on better eating. 








Please enroll me in the course. Enclosed is 25¢ 


To Canadian readers: A special Canadian 
edition approved by Canadian nutritional 
authorities is available. Mail coupon to Box 
519 CC, Vancouver, B. C. 


SU- 


CLIP THIS 
COUPON TODAY! 


Start your family 





Address. 


on the road to 
better health 





City State 
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HOW TO MAKE 
NUTRITIOUS MEALS 
DELICIOUS 


Probably the most talked-of lesson in Julia 
Lee Wright’s nationally popular Kitchen 
Course in Nutrition is that on “Nutrition 
in Disguise” or on “dressing-up” ordinary 
foods to make them more appealing. 


Mrs. Wright, Director of the Safeway 
Homemakers’ Bureau, and one of the na- 
tion’s leading authorities on nutrition, sets 
out to prove that wholesome, nutritious food 
need not be dull and uninteresting and does 
just that in ten pages filled with suggestions, 
ideas, legitimate tricks, menus and recipes. 


She takes an ordinary breakfast like this: 


ORANGE JUICE 
OATMEAL WITH MILK 
SOFT-BOILED EGGS 
TOAST JAM 
COFFEE MILK 


And then with a few slight changes, makes an 
intriguing breakfast like this: 


PULLED ORANGES 

(Orange Sections in Orange Juice) 
OATMEAL COOKED WITH DATES 

(Served with Brown Sugar 

and Top Milk) 
SHIRRED EGGS WITH BACON CURLS 
TOAST JAM 
COFFEE MILK 


There are pages of ideas of this sort in this 
lesson as well as some grand recipes—all 
planned to make unglamorous fundamental 
foods glamorous. Here’s a typical recipe: 


BEEF OLIVE BIRDS 


% cup uncooked rice YZ tsp. celery salt 

¥% cup finely diced onion 314 cups water 

4 cup thinly sliced celery 14 lbs. round steak, 

5 tbsps. shortening Y, inch thick 

1 tsp. salt Y cup sliced ripe olives 
4 tsp. garlic salt 

a. Wash rice thoroughly and drain well. 
Brown with onion and celery in 2 tbsps. of 
the shortening in heavy frying pan, stirring 
constantly. 

b. Add seasonings and 1% cups of the water. 
Cover and steam until partially tender, about 
15 minutes. 


c. Cut meat into 3-inch squares and pound 
with edge of plate. 

d. Spread 2 tbsps. rice mixture on squares 
of beef, roll up, and tie or skewer. 

e. Dredge in flour. Brown in remaining tbsps. 
shortening in heavy frying pan with tight- 
fitting cover. 

f. Add remaining 2 cups water and cover. 
Cook slowly until meat is tender, about 2 
hours, adding more water if necessary to 
have 2 cups gravy. 

g. Remove birds to hot platter. Add olives 
to gravy, heat thoroughly. Serves 6. 


This lesson is one of the ten that make up the 
Kitchen Course in Nutrition—a correspond- 
ence course to help the housewife feed her 
family properly and well. It is the sort of 
course that every woman shauld take. 
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A 
KEEP 'EM SHINING! 


Wooden steps or cement. Here’s the fin- 
ish. Tough. Made to walk on. Scuffs can’t 
hurt it. Big choice of cheerful colors! 


Filly PORCH AND 


DECK PAINT 
















> 
CRACKS & 
NICKS ARE EASY! 


Super-patcher for steps and walks. Just 
mix with water, then apply Low cost. 
Best yet for looks and safety. 


FULLER STUCCO PATCHER 








__WHERE STEPS MEET HOUSE 


Guard outside seams from mois- 
= ture, insects, dirt. Made for the 
_ job. Inexpensive. You can 
paint right over it! 


PIONEER ELASTIC CEMENT 











PROTECT THEM! 
YOUR OUTSIDE DOORS | YOUR LIGHT FIXTURES 


Give them lustre! Brighten up those 
Just the finish to rusty, outside fix- 
face rain and sun. tures. Keep them 
Stays bright. Long useful, keep them 
wearing. pretty! 


DECORET ENAMEL 





FULLERSPAR VARNISH 
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VEW FURNITURE FOR OLD 


Real Beauty Hides Under the 
Drab Finish of Many an Old Piece 


7. VERY FIRST THING that 
catches my eye when I go visiting 
is a piece of furniture. Sometimes 
I exclaim over its beauty, but 
other times my fingers itch to 
show my hostess how beautiful 
the piece really can be.” So writes 
Marian N. Jewett of Santa Rosa, 
California, a self-styled “nut” on 
furniture refinishing. 

“Cast a critical eye over your 
own furniture. You see what I 
mean? Get ready for the thrill 
that will come when you begin to 
remove that old drab, dark, scarred 
finish or paint from that drop leaf 
table (the one with the elegant 
lines), and you discover that under- 
neath all the goo there is a satiny 
maple, a cherry, a fruit wood, or 
any of the hundreds of woods 
which are so beautiful in grain 
and texture.” 

Mrs. Jewett has studied the ex- 
perts—“but [I'm an amateur and, 
being a persnickety kind of ama- 
teur, I have worked out a method 
that all my friends are using with 
great success. You can, too.” 

The following directions — set 
forth by Mrs. Jewett check in all 
important points with our own 
experience and the advice of ac- 
cepted authorities. 

KNOW YOUR WOOD 

It is most important to know 
what kind of wood you are work- 
ing with and what that wood looks 
like in its natural state. For ex- 
ample, oak, maple, and birch are 
almost white woods; gum and 
walnut have a soft grey color; ma- 
hogany is not the dark wood you 
would suspect from standard fin- 
ishes. You can find out about 
woods from a lumber dealer, a 
vocational teacher, a cabinet 
maker, or from library books. This 
knowledge will guide you in choos- 
ing a new finish for the furniture 
you want to re-do. 

STEP BY STEP 

The first step in refinishing an 
old piece of furniture is to remove 
all the old finish. Get a good brand 
of paint and varnish remover, and 
pour some into an enamel bowl. 
Dip a small, stiff scrub brush 
(dime store variety) into the re- 
mover, and brush a_ generous 
amount on part of the surface of 
the piece to be re-finished. Allow 











the remover to soak the old finish 
until it has softened—about 10 or 
15 minutes. Then it is ready to be 
scraped off. On flat surfaces use a 
stiff putty knife, holding it care- 
fully so it won’t scratch the wood, 
and pulling it toward you with 
long strokes. A piece of burlap is 
good to rub off the softened old 
finish on spools. Fine steel wool 
does the trick on curlicues or hard- 
to-get-at places. Don’t use paring 
knives, razors, etc., no matter how 
great the temptation, for they can 
easily mar the wood, 

Usually three applications of 
remover will take off all the old 
finish that is going to come off. A 
final scraping with the putty knife 
will remove the balance. (You 
just might come across a piece that 
has been finished with an analine 
dye or a penetrating stain—which 
means you'll never get the original 
color of the wood. Fortunately, 
few pieces are so finished.) 

NEUTRALIZATION 

Every can of remover has a 
neutralizer listed, and each one is 
different. After my work room 
shelves began to look like a chem- 
ist’s, I discovered sal soda. Now 
I use nothing but a wash made of 
34 cup of sal soda to a gallon of 
hot water. When all the old finish 
is removed, wash the wood (using 
a brush) with the solution, rinse 
in clear water, and wipe it dry. 
This removes the wax in the re- 
mover, any stain that might re- 
main, and any bits of the old 
softened finish you didn’t get off 
with the scraper. 

DETOURS 

Here let me insert three little 
detours that mean a lot on the 
finished piece. First: If your chair 
needs regluing, do it now. Be sure 
to remove all old glue, and then, 
using a good powdered or oil glue, 
clamp the piece firmly. Or you 
can use ropes. Second: You can 
remove most dents by laying a 
damp woolen cloth over the spot 
and pressing with a hot iron. If 
the dent is too serious to respond 
to this treatment, you can fill it 
in with a shellac stick applied hot 
and spread smoothly with a knife 
blade. Scrape off any excess ma- 
terial. Plastic woods are not as 
satisfactory unless you are going 
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to paint the piece, since you can 
never be absolutely sure about 
their final color. Third: If some 
stains persist, use a bleach of 1 
ounce of powdered or 2 ounces of 
crystals of oxalic acid to 1 pint of 
hot water. If this fails, your only 
recourse is sanding. But be care- 
ful of too much spot sanding. 
SANDING AND SMOOTHING 

Now, if your wood is dry, you 
can proceed. This step requires 
nothing but stamina, elbow grease, 
and fine grades of sandpaper or 
steel wool. Sand with the grain of 
the wood at all times. This is im- 
portant. The sanding means the 
difference between a good job and 
a sloppy one. If you are working 
on a large flat surface, wrap your 
sandpaper around a small block 
of wood, bear down evenly, and 
go to town. But be careful of dip- 
ping and digging. 

After sanding, my “tested rec- 
ipe” calls for a final smoothing 
process. Dip fine steel wool into a 
mixture of 14 raw linseed oil and 
24 turpentine for the soft woods. 
If the wood is hard, substitute 
boiled linseed oil for the raw. 
(Basswood, cedar, cypress, gum, 
poplar, redwood, white pine, and 
white spruce are soft woods. Ash, 
birch, black walnut, chestnut, ma- 
hogany, maple, and oak are among 
the hard woods.) 

STAINING 

Now you have arrived at the 
natural state of the wood and are 
ready to apply your new finish. I 
stain only if there is little beauty 
of color or grain in the wood, but 
if you feel you must stain your 
piece, use only the oil base stains. 
Make a muslin swab stuffed with 
cotton padding, and tie it tight to 
keep it firm and smooth. With this 
swab rub on your stain. Your color- 
ing will be smoother than if you 
use a brush. 


FINAL FINISHES 

Now, whether you have stained 
your piece or are leaving it in its 
natural state, you are ready for 
the final finish. There are a num- 
ber of such finishes, depending on 
what you are working on. For 
table tops or large flat surfaces, 
here is my favorite—one that is 
impervious to water, heat, and 
mene, Prepare a mixture of 
24 boiled linseed oil, and 14 tur- 
pentine, and heat in a double 
boiler. Dust the wood well, and 
then apply the mixture generously 
with a soft cloth. Rub the wood 
until it has absorbed all of the oil 
possible. Change cloths frequently. 
(Warning: Always burn cloths 
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“W Rugs Designed ** 


Inspired by sunny Coast vistas, Deltox Rugs 
are made in patterns and colorings that mate 
with your preferences in architecture and 
home-furnishings. And they’re as practical 
as they are lovely. Woven of tough Kraft 
fibre, they wear and wear. Reversible, too— 
two useable sides for double duty. And the 
clever flat weave makes housekeeping easier 
(there’s no nap to catch and hold the dust). 

Deltox Rugs cost so little you can have 


"hee amits Sow ios 4 








ugQNSET-LAND” LWVing 
ONLY 5] 2. 9 x12 SIZE! 


new rugs in any room, in every room, with- 
out straining ) your budget. See them at your 
favorite store, or write us for name of near- 


est dealer. DELTOX, Dept. X, 295 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


* Prices differ slightly according to locality. 











Warmth and charm are “in the wood” 
when you remodel with the WESTERN PINES* 


e With effortless grace, the Western 
Pines bestow upon this room the simple 
dignity of Early America. These smooth- 
textured, even-grained woods have a 
rare ability to execute the most exacting 
schemes — authentically — economically. 
e This is an ideal time to remodel your 
home—outside as well as inside. There 


*Tdaho White Pine 





* Ponderosa Pine 


THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 


are no “age-limits” with Western Pines 

. no limits to the effects these lovely 
woods can achieve. “Western Pine Cam- 
era Views,” 1942 edition, is filled with 
pictures to prove it. Your copy of this 
booklet is FREE on request. Write West- 
ern Pine Association, Dept. 166-K, Yeon 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


* Sugar Pine 
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How to Build Your Own Inexpensive 
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Photographed in the Claremont Pines home of Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Oliver, 
Piedmont, California 


UST three quick easy steps, and presto! that 
unplanted corner of your yard is converted 
into a charming Kraftile patio terrace. Here is 
all you have to do: Step one — Level and pack 
the ground. Step two— Cover ground with a 
thin layer of sand for a level, secure base. Step 
three — Lay your 12x 12” patio Kraftiles one 


A picturesque 
home-made 


Kraftile path 





te Sts inch apart. For a rustic touch, fill the interven- 
ome-m ° ° ° 
Kraftile garden ing spaces with soil to plant grass or lay moss. 


For a professional finish, set with mortar as 
shown in the photograph above. 


Add new beauty to any part of your garden 
in a jiffy with Kraftiles. Just lay your tiles on 
a flat surface. Kraftiles do not fade; they are 
high-fired, dense and exceptionally durable. 
. KRAFTILE COMPANY + NILES, CALIFORNIA You'll be proud of the everlasting charm they 


Please send free your new booklet, will give to your home. 
Kraftile Book of ideas for Amateur Builders“ 


staircase 





: ile booklet 
free Kraftile 
wa “ yon Kraftile Book of _ 
sail for Amateur Builder 








Address 





Ask your favorite garden shop today about 
City State patio Kraftiles and many other Kraftile 
products for home and garden improvement 





i buy my garden 
equipment at 
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More About 


NEW FURNITURE 
FOR OLD 


that have been soaked in linseed 
oil—they areacombustion hazard.) 

To bring out the luster of the 
wood, rub each part of the piece 
well from 10 to 20 minutes with a 
linen or wool cloth. Repeat the 
whole process 2 or 3 days later. 
The beauty of this finish lies in 
the number of times you repeat 
the process and in the amount of 
rubbing you give the piece. I have 
repeated the process 10 times, or 
until there was not a dull spot left. 
The result is an unbelievable sheen. 
Incidentally, each time you re- 
peat you must allow more time 
between applications, for each 
time the drying takes longer. 

If the above method of bringing 
out the luster sounds like too 
much work, here is an easier one. 
After several coats of the linseed 
oil-turpentine finish mentioned, 
you can put on as many coats of 
paste wax as you want. But re- 
member, wax will water-spot and 
can only be erased by more wax- 
ing. To apply paste wax, place a 
small amount between several lay- 
ers of cheesecloth, and rub it on 
with a circular motion. Let it dry 
for about a half hour, and then 
polish with a linen or wool cloth, 
rubbing with the grain. 

LIGHT WOODS 

While the linseed oil-turpentine 
finish is best for dark woods, an 
oil and shellac finish is very good 
for the light colored woods. For 
the first coat, mix a solution of 144 
boiled linseed oil and 24 turpen- 
tine. Next, apply two or three 
coats of a heavier mixture of 
boiled linseed oil and 14 turpen- 
tine. For the third step, use a mix- 
ture of 14 equal parts of shellac 
and denatured alcohol, and 24 
boiled linseed oil. After each appli- 
cation rub well and let the wood 
dry. There is one pitfall in this 
finish—oil and shellac combined 
set much quicker than oil alone, 
so only do a small area at a time. 
Wipe off all excess liquid so the 
surface won't be sticky. 

FOR BEDS, ETC. 

For beds and such furniture 
that has little chance of being 
water-spotted, this is the sim- 
plest finish: Paint the surface 
with a mixture of 1% shellac and 
44 alcohol. When this is dry—in 
about 20 minutes—rub down with 
fine sandpaper. Repeat the whole 
process several times, or until all 
wood pores are filled. Dust well, 
apply paste wax, and then polish 
with a linen or wool cloth. 








“OF COURSE, YOU CAN. 













PROTECT YouR HOME 
INVESTMENT : 
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UNCGE Sam doesn’t want you to let your 

home deteriorate. Your government has 
made ample provision for keepjng it in good 
repair and up-to-date. And without “red tape’’! 


There is no limit on necessary expenditures 
for maintenance or repairs. And you are per- 
mitted to spend up to $500 to improve your 
home! If you have any doubts about inter- 
preting these rulings, your Celotex dealer and 
The Celotex Corporation can help you. 


Your Celotex dealer knows what wartime 
rulings permit and can explain them to you. 
More than this, his knowledge of materials 
and their availability can be a means of saving 
you money and speeding the completion of 
the job you wish to do. 


Now is the time to have remodeling or re- 
pair work done—while materials and labor 
are available. There is no better investment 
for your money—nothing that will give you 
more lasting satisfaction and comfort. Our 
new, special booklet “A Wartime Guide 
to Better Homes’”’ can prove extremely help- 
ful in your planning. Write for it today. It 
shows how you can protect your investment 
in your home—answers scores of questions 
simply and completely. It’s free! Send the cou- 
pon now. 


* * * A few of the things you can do x x 


a 
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REPLACE OR REPAIR YOUR 
ROOF. This comes under the 
heading of necessary mainte- 
nance... Ask your Celotex dealer 
about doing the job with Celotex 
Triple-Sealed Roofing Shingles. 
Get the extra protection and the 
colorful beauty that these out- 
standing roofing products will 
bring to your home. 


“WARTIME GUIDE TO BETTER HOMES’’.. 


INSULATE YOUR HOME. 
Make fuel savings that are im- 
portant to you and the war effort 

d to comfort winter and 
summer... This improvement 
can be made well within $500 


allowance . . . Ask your dealer 
about Celotex Rock Wool Batts 

. Get the permanent, fireproof 
efficiency ofthis superior product. 


NEW ATTIC BEDROOM. You 
can easily convert waste attic 
space into a a livable 
room by using White Rock Gyp- 
sum Wallboard. Saahes sturdy 
fireproof walls at low cost—may 
be painted or wallpapered. Ask 
your Celotex dealer about it . 

This improvement can easily be 
madewithinyour $500allowance. 


- FREE! 


What Repairs or Improvements Will the Government Permit You 
to Make in Your Home?... What Constitutes a Repair?... An 
Improvement?. .. This Free Book Gives the Answers! Send for It! 






Cri 


INSULATING SHEATHING + LATH + INTERIOR FINISHES * ASPHALT 


EX 


SHINGLES + SIDING + ROLL ROOFING + HARD BOARDS 


ROCK WOOL BATTS + BLANKETS + GYPSUM 
PLASTERS + LATH and WALL BOARD 


| 
| 
| 
| 
RODUCTS ee 
| 
| 
a. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION | 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. | 
Without cost or obligation, please send | 

me a copy of your new booklet, ‘A Wartime 
Guide to Better Homes.” | 
I am interested in: | 
New Roof ( Insulation 0 Remodeling 0 | 
| 
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It’s fun! It’s quick! It’s easy! 
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UST three quick easy steps, and presto! that 
unplanted corner of your yard is converted 
into a charming Kraftile patio terrace. Here is 
all you have to do: Step one — Level and pack 
the ground. Step two— Cover ground with a 
thin layer of sand for a level, secure base. Step 
three — Lay your 12” x 12” patio Kraftiles one 


A picturesque 
home-made 
Kraftile path 










ai cance inch apart. For a rustic touch, fill the interven- 

ome-m . . ‘ 

Kraftile garden ing spaces with soil to plant grass or lay moss. 
staircase For a professional finish, set with mortar as 


shown in the photograph above. 





Add new beauty to any part of your garden 
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d ¥ your free Kraftile areed in a jiffy with Kraftiles. Just lay your tiles on 
. oO . 
“ coday, "Ken tect Builders” a flat surface. Kraftiles do not fade; they are 
te) e . 
high-fired, dense and exceptionally durable. 
. KRAFTILE COMPANY - NILES, CALIFORNIA You'll be proud of the everlasting charm they 
Please send free your new booklet, will give to your home. 
‘'Kraftile Book of ideas for Amateur Builders“ 
Name 
Address 
Ask your favorite garden shop today about Jf 

- City State patio Kraftiles and many other Kraftile KAAFTI LF 

1 buy my garden : products for home and garden improvement 

equipment at £02 Some Ara ft 
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NEW FURNITURE 
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that have been soaked in linseed 
oil—they areacombustion hazard.) 

To bring out the luster of the 
wood, rub each part of the piece 
well from 10 to 20 minutes with a 
linen or wool cloth. Repeat the 
whole process 2 or 3 days later. 
The beauty of this finish lies in 
the number of times you repeat 
the process and in the amount of 
rubbing you give the piece. I have 
repeated the process 10 times, or 
until there was not a dull spot left. 
The result is an unbelievable sheen. 
Incidentally, each time you re- 
peat you must allow more time 
between applications, for each 
time the drying takes longer. 

If the above method of bringing 
out the luster sounds like too 
much work, here is an easier one. 
After several coats of the linseed 
oil-turpentine finish mentioned, 
you can put on as many coats of 
paste wax as you want. But re- 
member, wax will water-spot and 
‘an only be erased by more wax- 
ing. To apply paste wax, place a 
small amount between several lay- 
ers of cheesecloth, and rub it on 
with a circular motion. Let it dry 
for about a half hour, and then 
polish with a linen or wool cloth, 
rubbing with the grain. 

LIGHT WOODS 

While the linseed oil-turpentine 
finish is best for dark woods, an 
oil and shellac finish is very good 
for the light colored woods. For 
the first coat, mix a solution of 4% 
boiled linseed oil and 24 iain 
tine. Next, apply two or three 
coats of a heavier mixture of 24 
boiled linseed oil and 14 turpen- 
tine. For the third step, use a mix- 
ture of 14 equal parts of shellac 
and denatured alcohol, and 24 
boiled linseed oil. After each appli- 
cation rub well and let the wood 
dry. There is one pitfall in this 
finish—oil and shellac combined 
set much quicker than oil alone, 
so only do a small area at a time. 
Wipe off all excess liquid so the 
surface won't be sticky. 

FOR BEDS, ETC. 

For beds and such furniture 
that has little chance of being 
water-spotted, this is the sim- 





if 


“OF COURSE, YOU CAN | 


PROTECT YouR HOME 
INVESTMENTS” 







NCLE Sam doesn’t want you to let your 
home deteriorate. Your government has 
made ample provision for keepjng it in good 
repair and up-to-date. And without “red tape”! 


There is no limit on necessary expenditures 
for maintenance or repairs. And you are per- 
mitted to spend up to $500 to improve your 
home! If you have any doubts about inter- 
preting these rulings, your Celotex dealer and 
The Celotex Corporation can help you. 


Your Celotex dealer knows what wartime 
rulings permit and can explain them to you. 
More than this, his knowledge of materials 
and their availability can be a means of saving 
you money and speeding the completion of 
the job you wish to do. 


Now is the time to have remodeling or re- 
pair work done—while materials and labor 
are available. There is no better investment 
for your money—nothing that will give you 
more lasting satisfaction and comfort. Our 
new, special booklet “A Wartime Guide 
to Better Homes” can prove extremely help- 
ful in your planning. Write for it today. It 
shows how you can protect your investment 
in your home—answers scores of questions 
simply and completely. It’s free! Send the cou- 
pon now. 


* * * A few of the things you can do x « x 





REPLACE OR REPAIR YOUR 
ROOF. This comes under the 
heading pA mecessary mainte- 
nance. of ep Celotex dealer 
about oe the job with Celotex 

Triple-Sealed Roofing Shingles. 
Get the extra protection and the 
colorful beauty that these out- 
standing roofing products will 
bring to your home, 


INSULATE YOUR HOME. 
Make fuel savings that are im- 
portant to you and the war effort 

to comfort winter and 
summer ... This improvement 
can be made well within $500 
allowance ... Ask your dealer 
about Celotex Rock Wool Batts 
.. Get the permanent, fireproof 
efficiency of this superior product. 


NEW ATTIC BEDROOM. You 
can easily convert waste attic 
space into a comfortable, livable 
room by using White Rock Gyp- 
sum Wallboard. Makes sturdy 
fireproof walls at low cost—may 
be painted or wallpapered. Ask 
your Celotex dealer about it. 

This improvement can easily be 
madewithinyour $500allowance. 


“WARTIME GUIDE TO BETTER HOMES”... FREE! 


What Repairs or Improvements Will the Government Permit You 
to Make in Your Home? ... What Constitutes a Repair?... An 
Improvement?... This Free Book Gives the Answers! Send for It! 

















plest finish: Paint the surface | SORA I aC Gy 
with a mixture of 1% shellac and eS a 
% alcohol. W hen this is dry—in | Without cost or obligation, please send | 
about 20 minutes—rub down with l Sheen wena A Wartime | 
> 3 
fine sandpaper. Repeat the whole | 1 am interested in: | 
process several times, or until all | New Roof C Insulation 0 Remodeling 0 | 
wood pores are filled. Dust well, owe | 
i a: | ee en ee | NR. ss enwenens 
apply paste wax, and then polish INSULATING SHEATHING © LATH + INTERIOR FINISHES + ASPHALT | diidpece ooo occcceccceceeeeee 
with a linen or wool cloth. SHINGLES + SIDING + ROLL ROOFING + HARD BOARDS | 
ROCK WOOL BATTS + BLANKETS + GYPSUM | iiiincdcatecanscaccnvens TN Siidecsunt ex | 
PLASTERS + LATH and WALL BOARD | a wall 
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Do you take these 


Basic Health 
Precautions 


in your home? 


These 6 precautions, always 
important, are especially neces- 
sary now, when health is more 
vital than ever before. They’re 
easy with“Purex, an excellent 
disinfectant as well as bleach. 


Keep food and drinking water pure 
by disinfecting containers fre- 
quently with Purex. 





Use Purex as used in better restau- 


rants, to disinfect and deodorize 
work surfaces. 





mus 
Don’t just clean the refrigerator— 
disinfect it! Purex removes stains 
and odors too. 




















Floors collect germs. Wash tile and 
linoleum often with a strong Purex 
solution. 


Cleanse germ centers like tub and 
shower with Purex each time you 
clean. (They’ll sparkle.) 


== 


6 SS 
Launder cottons and linens with 
Purex not only to whiten them safely 
and beautifully but to reduce the 
bacteria count to a point of safety. 
Very important when clothes are 
not boiled... At your grocer’s. 


Don’t Waste It! Use Purex eco- 
nomically, according to directions. 


NOTE: See label for special instruc- 
tions for Disinfecting. 


PUREX 


Made by Intrafil Process 


@ DISINFECTANT 
@ CLEANSER 


@ THE CONTROLLED- 
ACTION BLEACH 
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This outdoor cooking unit features a large oven with separate firebox; an adjust- 


able grill with a demountable electric spit; coils in the grill unit for heating water 


CARPETS 


. SEEMS axiomatic to say that 
outdoor play areas should be sur- 
faced with wearable materials. 
But many are the people who so 
fall in love with a lawn which 
“looks like a carpet” that they can- 
not bear to risk marring it with 
chairs and tables. Even ground- 
covers are often installed for the 
eyes rather than for the feet. 
Recently, at the home of the 
J. A. Baldi’s, Atherton, California, 





we inspected an informal, outdoor 
living area which was not only 
satisfying to the eye but capable 
of taking a lot of living. The lawn 
was wearable. The ground-cover 
(see middle ground in lower photo) 
was ajuga, the prostrate evergreen, 
planted between flagstones. The 
ajuga seemed to like the half-shade 
provided by the large oak. In 
spring it bears deep blue flowers 
on 6-inch spikes. It is tough enough 
to become a pest if allowed to 
spread in the garden, but this 
drawback is a virtue when it is used 
as a ground-cover in a guest-filled 
outdoor living area. 





Blue and white garden furniture against a green lawn and ground-cover gives 
area a crisp, clean sparkle. Trees shade tables, fireplace from afternoon sun 





; 
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BRUSH IN HAND 


A Pot of Paint Carries 
Its Own Insurance 


es and redecorating has 
not been banned. Now more than 
ever this form of home mainte- 
nance and conservation is impor- 
tant. We can buy paint now as 
freely as in the past, and paint 
dealers have ample supplies. 
DOUBLE DUTY 
Paint does more than give you 
a new, fresh finish—it sterilizes 
surfaces and destroys any possible 
germs. It need not be a hospital- 
white finish, either, for any stimu- 
lating color in kitchen, bath, etc., 
will add gayety as well as sanitary 
protection. 
EXTRA LIGHT 
Properly painted walls reflect 
more light than dark or dingy 
ones. In some cases the use of cor- 
rect colors in paint can more than 
double the illumination obtained 
from your lighting fixtures. Dirty 
wall and ceiling paint can bring 
about a 20 per cent reduction in 
the value you get out of your light- 
ing. Generally speaking, the light- 
er the tint the greater the reflective 
power of the paint. So—while a 
surface may be in good condition, 
it is still economy to cover that 
surface with a light color. 
CLEANING WATER-PAINT WALLS 
Walls painted with water- 
thinned washable paint can be 
washed by sponging the surface 
lightly with a soft sponge or cloth 
and plenty of water. A small 
amount of mild soap may be used 
if necessary to loosen the dirt. If 
the walls are being washed for the 
first time, it’s a good idea to add 
2 to 3 per cent of ordinary 40 per 
cent formaldehyde to the washing 
water. This prevents the paint 
film from absorbing water, and 
will toughen its resistance to abra- 
sion. Always start at the bottom 
of the wall, working up, so that 
dirty water, running down from 
the sponge, won't streak the wall 
below. Once the wall below has 
been washed, any dribbles of dirty 
water can be wiped off after the 
whole wall is washed—but they 
won't leave any streaks. 
BRUSH CARE 
If you own a hog bristle paint 
brush, give it special care, because 
imported bristles are now scarce. 
After cleaning it, suspend the 
brush to the full depth of the 
bristles in linseed oil. 
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can’t choose 





a wrong color scheme 
with 


PABCO HARMONY-6 
INTERIOR FINISHES 


Gna 
bach howl 


That's the beauty of the PABCO 
HARMONY-.-6... they harmonize every 
time, 70 matter how you combine them! You 





can refinish walls, woodwork and furni- 
ture... and enjoy doing it! For PABCO 
HARMONY-.6 finishes are easy- flowing, 
self-leveling; dry quickly and free of brush 
marks. Durable, too, resistant to dirt, stain 
and wear. In Flat, Semi-Gloss or Gloss 
interior finishes... at your Pabco dealer. 





THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC, 
PAINT...LINOLEUM...ROOFING 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 


Manufacturers of a complete line of paints, enamels & varnishes for home, farm, marine & industrial use. 
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YOUR CHILD 
IS LUCKY 


Your child has started a 
new school year. Few schools 
today tolerate poor lighting. 
Lighting is one of the first 
concerns of school planning 
commissions. 

In the home, where the 
child does much of his read- 
ing and studying after day- 
light hours, the school author- 
ities have no jurisdiction. 

Now, at the beginning of 
the school year, check over 
the lighting conditions in 
your home and be sure your 
child has just as good light 
as he has during the daylight 
hours in school. Let him have 
good light wherever he is 
around the house if possible, 
but at least be sure that he has 
good light where he reads 
and studies. 


Send for free booklet on 
light conditioning. 


NORTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


NorTHERN CALIFORNIA 

EvecrricaL Bureau, 

1355 Market Street, Dept. A 1042 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me your booklet on light 


conditioning: 


DINE 5 ss cxesndscesviicouvessbotengnidebsemtodsencenneunesasy 


DR 555 its ccesx casio Rue aa aan nee 
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cen Dream” bedroom. Bed is half a paper box, chair a covered paper cup, table a jar 
top glued to tiny candle holder, rugs of dyed washclothes. Walls covered with shelf paper 


DOLL FURNITURE 


ll ALF THE FUN of making doll house 
furniture is the ingenuity involved. 
Almost anything works under the 
warming touch of a bit of imagination! 

Mary Hampton of San Francisco 
created the doll house furniture pic- 
tured here—“out of anything and 
everything that I happened to have 
on hand. I used scrap fabrics, some 
quick-drying putty, some modeling 
clay, glue, a knife, a jig saw, and some 
small cardboard boxes.” 

The results prove, as Mrs. Hampton 
says, that special tools aren’t neces- 























sary. Her ingenuity didn’t end with 
the furniture pictured here. She sug- 
gests weaving dry palm leaves (or 
paper) into mats or chair seats. 
Matches laced together with raffia 
make a neat bit of tropical furniture. 
Cellophane substitutes for window 
glass or mirrors; dyed toweling, oil- 
cloth, upholstery scraps, blotters, 
make floor coverings. Cotton does for 
upholstering; magazine cutouts for 
pictures; silver paint for chromium; 
gilt for brass. Accessories can be found 
on Dime store toy counters. 





Halved wooden chopping bowl makes twin love seats; the coffee table is a mirror glued to 
brass numerals; rug is a blotter. Fireplace, like that in bedroom, is of modeling clay 
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JAMES A, LAWRENCE PHOTOS 





Miniature dressing table made of cardboard car- 
ries out fluffy ruffle and rick rack trim of bed 
shown opposite. Miniature mirror is a real one 





A paper cup becomes a smart modern chair. Front 
is cut out but rounded rim saved for a “‘finish.” 
Striped upholstery finished with pins, rick rack 





Closeup of sawed bowl, showing upholstering job. 
Purse mirror table top is glued to brass door nu- 
merals. Numerals 8 or 3 would work even better 
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YOU CAN ADD 


is Face 


WITH INEXPENSIVE FIR-TEX 
COLOR PANELS AND TILE... 





ie oes . veep ome . - 








Guia FX YOUR PRESENT HOME 


BETTER SHEATHING O you know there are two places in 
your home that can be changed into 


Fir-Tex Firkote Sheath- 
ing seals out summer's 

livable rooms without expensive alterations 
or additions to your present structure? The 


heat rays and seals in 
wintertime furnace heat. 
Use on roof and outer 
walls. Sheathing and 
pga one board, attic and basement, of course! 
Fir-Tex Color Panels will transform these 

BETTER 
PLASTER BASE 
Fir-Tex Insulating Board 
Lath is the modern and 
economical way to pre- 
pare walls for plaster. 
This solid insulating base 
prevents lath marks 

. plaster cracks are 


unused spaces into bright cheery rooms. 
Select from five beautiful pastel shades: 
Ivrykote, Wheatkote, Blukote, Greenkote 
and Aprikote. This clean, easy-to-handle 
material requires no painting or further 
decoration. It is building board, insulation 
and interior finish all in one. 


reduced to a minimum. 








TOUGH WOOD FIBERS. Tough, long fibers from natural wood are 
thoroughly sterilized and felted together into firm, solid boards. Each 
square inch of Fir-Tex contains millions of insulating air pockets. 


ott 









Ask your lumber 
supply dealer for 
Fir-Tex 
prices and building 
estimates. 


samples, 


———<——— a a a a a oe ee oe oe oe oe 


FREE... 28-page FIR-TEX CATALOG 


Mail to: FIR-TEX, Porter Building, Portland, Oregon. 

Free, 28-page catalog in color. Illustrates many selections 
for wall and ceiling finishes. Shows how you can add extra 
rooms within your home. 


INSULATING BUILDING BOARD 


Name —___ 
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It’s not too late yet to enjoy good 
crops from your Victory Garden! 
Quick-growing vegetables will 
come in strong and plentifully, 
planted now and properly fed. 

Properly fed, of course, means 
Vigoro! This complete plant food 
supplies the food elements every 
growing thing needs from soil, in 
balanced proportions. Vigoro-fed 
vegetables are tender, flavorful— 
and richer in both minerals and 
vitamins than those grown in 
poor soil. 



























Vigoro is sanitary, 
odorless, easy to ap- 
ply and economical. 
Just 4 Ibs. will com- 
pletely feed 100 sq. 
ft. of garden area.. 
Vigoro is made in 
California and Ore- 
gon, especially for 
West Coast soils. 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
4§ 








DALY BORDERS 


Shrubs for Small Gardens 
Giving Color All Year 


I. EVER THAT UTOPIAN IDEAL, the 
carefree garden, appears, it will 
contain more shrubs and fewer 
annuals and perennials. Gone will 
be most of the twice-yearly plant- 
ing of hundreds of small plants, 
and the cutting back, staking, dis- 
budding, and dividing of rank and 
greedy perennials. In the place of 
twelve or more temporary plants 
there will be one permanent shrub. 
Instead of scattered attention 
throughout the vear, there will be 
concentrated attention once, or 
possibly twice, during the vear. 
(Perhaps the all-shrub border is 
the answer to many garden labor- 
shortage problems.) 

We have always maintained 
that the most satisfying and rest- 
ful garden is one with a good 
foundation of green, enough color 
to give it animation and interest, 
and enough deciduous material to 
provide contrasts of form and 
texture. Any additional plantings 
using annuals and perennials 
should be merely for the purpose 
of heightening or enlarging an 
effect or color scheme. 

In selecting material for the 
shrub border, we should choose 
only those which (1) are long- 
lived; (2) are of medium height and 
spread (in the average garden, any 
shrub over 10 feet high and with 
an untidy habit is a liability rather 
than an asset); (3) are hardy and 
disease-resistant; (4) give a fair 
amount of bloom during at least 
one season of the year, or have at- 
tractive foliage; and (5) have no 
special soil requirements, such as 
extreme acidity. 


WINTER COLOR 


For winter color, there are the 
various heathers, both low and 
tall-growing. Perhaps the most 
beautiful and useful is rica mel- 
anthera rosea, sometimes called 
the Christmas heather, though it 
blooms from November to March 
in California and milder parts of 
the West. Its average height is 
6 feet. 

Then there is the Australian 
fuchsia, Correa pulchella, which 
grows only 18 inches high, but 
spreads to 4 or 5 feet, and is cov- 
ered from November to April with 
small, soft-pink, bell-shaped flow- 
ers. It is a good foreground shrub, 


New under-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
safely 
StopsPerspiration 

A 


1. Does not harm dresses, or men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

5. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for being 
harmless to fabrics. 


39% a jar 


(Also in 10¢ and 59¢ jars) 
Buy ajar of ARRID today at any 
store which sells toilet goods. 


ee BULB 22 


FREE TO YOU—this beautiful new and unusual 
Bulb Catalog, just off the press. It describes, 
ives prices, and pictures in natural color, the 
est’'s famous ‘‘Roeding Quality’’ rare and stand- 
ard varieties of Daffodils, Tulips, Dutch Iris, 
Ranuculus, and many other sorts. Illustrations 
and text show HOW TO GROW BULBS WITH 
SUCCESS. Sent free and postpaid. Supply lim- 
ited, write today:—(address Niles) 








NURSERY COMPANY 


Niles, California 


Allied Arts Guild, Menlo Park. Art & Garden Center, 
Walnut Creek. 





Sacramento. Modesto. __ Fresno. 











THE BLISTEX CO. SEATTLE 
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lm SUPPOSED ‘+o sell 
Sani—Flush... 


® Don’t get me 
wrong. There’s noth- 
ing the matter with 
Sani-F lush as a toilet- 
bowl cleaner. But 
right now—there’s a 
bigger and more im- 
portant job to do. 
Your country needs 
your help. In order 
to make the war ma- 
chines to win this war 
—you’ve got to round 
up every bit of junk 
metal you can find. 





“Bat THIS 
is more 
important | 


® Don’t wait for others to do the job 
that you must do yourself. Start now. 
Collect scrap metal for the local Salvage 
Committee, community scrap pile or the 
junk man. It’s one way you can help 
shorten this war. The 
Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 









‘- Guarant ed by \_ 
Good Housekeeping 
2 te 











FREE BOOK tells new 
90day Health Plan 


in his new 24 e book. “YOUR Hi EALTH & 
| the NEXT 90 DAYS,’* Al Williams, noted 
, sonaiticate a ee tells 

and apply ight | your aa hom 
oon building regeure: S50 a scnecessfully ceed 
7 ins 
<a to condition yor seine “NERVOUSNESS, 
INDIGESTION, “CONSTIPATION 4 RHEUMATISM, 
BLOOD PRESSURE, ARTHRITIS, AN other common 
disorders. coreg valuable facts Bsa T VETAMIN and MINERAL 
FC yd pe gr el REDUCTION, EXERCISE 57 and We Le Ld ; eae 

. Send for markable ne’ ‘oday’ 

moet Address i WILLIAMS PROGRAM A i 93 30W 


ll di 
Baa'Soath NC adway = Los Angeles, California, 















curtains ae fireplace in sheer 
beauty. . . Safe. . . Convenient. 


Send for Large, Free Catalog 


showing many styles, 
finishes, applied to 
charming fireplaces 


Write 
BENNETT 
FIREPLACE CO. 


1042 West St. 
Norwich, N.Y. 


Makers of Bennett 
Guaranteed 
Fireplaces 
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and is splendid for covering banks 
and walls, as well. 

Another colorful sight in winter 
is the Strawberry-Tree, Arbutus 
unedo, unique in that it bears 
small, white, bell-shaped flowers 
and round red and orange fruits 
at the same time. One of the best 
features of this shrub is its hand- 
some, dark green foliage. 

SPRING TO SUMMER 

Among the host of shrubs that 
flower between April and July, we 
have chosen two evergreen and 
one deciduous. FEscallonia glas- 
neviensis is a medium height shrub 
with glossy foliage and myriads 
of soft, apple-blossom pink flowers, 
which grows well in sun or half 
shade. It usually has two seasons 
of bloom, one in late spring, the 
other in early fall. All the escal- 
lonias do well along the sea coast. 

One of the most beautiful late 
spring-flowering shrubs is the 
Beauty Bush, Kollwitzia amabilis. 
It takes a few vears for this shrub 
to attain its full glory, but when 
it is laden, on an April day, with 
delicate pink, yellow-throated 
flowers, you will be glad you were 
patient. 

Aster fruticosa is a tidy little 
evergreen shrub that is small 
enough to fit into any garden, 
being 3 feet high and about as 
wide. It has fine, dark green foli- 
age, and is covered with purple- 
blue, yellow-centered flowers from 
early April to late June. It is hardy 
in all but the coldest zones, where 
protection would be necessary. 

SUMMER TO FALL 

Rose-of-Sharon, [Tibiscus syri- 
acus, is one of those shrubs that 
can be recommended to everyone. 
It grows in full sun or half shade, 
enjoys water but will stand 
drought, grows rapidly but does 
not become over-bearing. Its holly- 
hock-like flowers, varying from 
white to pink, red, and purple 
(depending on the variety), are 
borne on an upright, 10-foot shrub. 

Do not let the long name of a 
small shrub, Ceratostigma Will- 
mottianum, frighten you. From 
July to November, when the rest 
of the garden is fading, it is a 
mass of deep, gentian-blue. After 
the flowers are gone, its stems and 
leaves will be red-tinged, and not 
until December or January will 
you be conscious that it has be- 
come dormant and is ready to be 
cut back. It grows 3 to 4 feet tall. 
There is a lower and more com- 
pact variety, C. Griffithii, which 
is similar, except for wider, red- 
margined leaves. 








CIRCLE TREAD 
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EVEN your oldest rugs 
must be made to wear longer now... so 
hurry and SAVE them with Circle Tread 
Ozite Rug Cushions. Add precious years to 
their life, and make them feel new again for 
a fraction of their cost. Circle Tread Ozite 
is good for a lifetime of service... will 
outlast even new rugs... will be soft and 
cushiony when your present rugs are re- 
placed. Just be sure, sure, svre you insist 
on genuine Circle Tread Ozite for old or 
new rugs—instead of wishing later that 
you had! Look for the Circle Tread design. 
<4 Ab eke saeetk eae aa 
ric Center. Al} naew— no re-worked mate- 
rials used. Sterilized by ‘‘ozonizing.’’ Per- 
manently ‘methipenaien Made in 3 weights. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for Free Booklet on Care of Rugs 






I Clinton Carpet Co., 1539 N. Ditman St., Los Angeles | 
| Please send Free Booklet 209 on Care of Rugs with | 
facts on making rugs last longer, stain removal, ete. 
| MOM ccecicsaaadeces Keteccees ccccecccccce | 
| REI as 6.60 ic 6 itatccdecucicuvateneahees ee5 
| OMe atavkdncacncduunetaas Sere 
| See, SOO @ Penny Post Card) cums eee oe ome oe 
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Ze FERRY 


VEGETABLE SUCCESSES 
FOR A BETTER GARDEN 


This is the year to know the seeds you 
plant—it’s no time for guessing. Here’s 
a list of Ferry varieties which experts 
choose — varieties which have proved 
their ability to make every inch of gar- 
den space count in top yield, fine flavor. 


BEET—Detroit Dark Red—Standard of 
beet excellence since its introduction by 
Ferry’s in 1892. Holds its rich, deep, 
wine-red color in cooking. Extra tender. 


CARROT—Red Cored Chantenay—Ferry- 
Morse’ famous improved Chantenay has 
led the carrot list since its introduction. 
It’s even-colored, sweet, deliciously tender; 


LETTUCE—New York (Iceberg type)— 
The head lettuce favorite because of its 
excellent flavor and habit of forming 
tightly-folded, well-blanched heads. 


PEAS—Laxton’s Progress—Another Ferry- 
Morse introduction that has made good. 
Produces largest pods of any dwarf peas. 
Uniform in growth. Very prolific. 


SWISS CHARD—Dark Green Lucullus— 
A “find” for busy gardeners. One planting 
provides a season’s supply of fine greens. 


These are typical of nearly 500 Ferry’s Vege- 
table Varieties available through your local 
Ferry’s Dealer. 


TESTED GARDEN PLAN FREE 
Grow the best possible garden with the 
aid of Ferry’s Victory Garden Plan. Con- 
tains folding, pocket-size chart in 4 colors 
showing how, when, what to plant. Get 
a FREE copy from your Ferry’s dealer today. 


és 
FE BRT 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
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GROWING GIFTS 


The Gardener Looks 
Ahead to Christmas 


i \ 
| HE GIFT that is living and grow- 
ing, even though it be simple and 
inexpensive, is somehow more 
meaningful than a more elaborate, 
inanimate article. This is espe- 
cially true of the gift in whose 
making the giver has had a part. 
The gift may be just one bulb, a 
new daffodil or a lily, but it is an 
investment in some friend’s or 
relative’s future—an investment 
that will continue to increase and 
yield dividends of beauty and 
satisfaction year after year. 
BULBS 
Bulbs potted up now may not 
be in bloom by Christmas, but 
they will be full of promise of 
blooms to come. Tulips, daffodils, 
paper white narcissi, scillas, and 
hyacinths are some bulbs that 
will make attractive gifts. See the 
article on Indoor Bulbs, page 44, 
September 1942 Sunset, for com- 
plete cultural details. 
ANNUALS 
The winter- and spring-blooming 
annuals, now available in nurs- 
eries, make good pot subjects. A 
bit of coaxing with some extra 
warmth in a greenhouse or a 
frame, some liquid fertilizer once 
a week after they set buds, and a 
little pinching back now and then 
will help to give them the special 
look any gift should have. Primula 
malacoides (one plant to a 4-inch 
pot or 3 plants to a 6-inch pot); 
nemesia (the same size pots will 
do, but the plants should be in 
small bunches, not single); schi- 
zanthus or poor man’s orchid (one 
plant to a 5-inch pot, or 3 plants 
to an 8-inch pot); and violas and 
pansies (one plant to a 4-inch 
pot, or 3 plants to a 6-inch pot) 
will provide flowering plants by, or 
shortly after, Christmas. The pot- 
ting compost should consist. of: 
3 parts of good loam, 1 part of 
sand, 1 part of leaf mold or peat, 
and 14 part of decayed cow ma- 
nure. Guard carefully against dry- 
ing-out on warm October days, 
water generously but wisely (do 
not water leaves of primulas), and 
watch for attacks of aphids. 
HERBS 
A more homely and practical 
gift would be a pot of herbs which 
later could be planted in the gar- 
den. Thyme (especially the lemon- 
scented), pot marjoram, and the 








various lavenders are handsome, 
sweetly fragrant plants. A pot or 
small box of calendulas with an 
edging of the curled or plain parsley 
makes an attractive gift of bright 
orange and fresh green. The pars- 
ley, of course, will be better off 
planted into the ground later. 
BULBS IN SAUCERS 

One of the easiest ways to grow 
bulbs, and one which will produce 
Christmas bloom, is that of lac- 
ing them in a saucer of pebbles 
and water. Paper whites and 
Chinese lilies are especially suit- 
able for this purpose. Small bulbs, 
such as Scilla sibirica, muscari, 
and crocus, can be set in moist 
bulb fibre or sphagnum moss; 
then sprinkle the seed of a fine 
grass (lawn seed will do) over the 
fibre or moss, and the little flowers 
will grow out of a green carpet. It 
will be best to water from below or 
with a very fine overhead spray. 

FLAMINGO FLOWER 

The graceful Flamingo Flower, 
Anthurium, with wax-like white, 
delicate pink, rose, or scarlet blos- 
soms, is a fascinating and exotic 
gift for the painstaking individual 
who can provide the warmth and 
humidity it requires. A heated 
greenhouse or conservatory suits 
it best, but it will grow well in a 
room (preferably a short distance 
back from a sunny window) where 
the temperature does not drop 
below 55 degrees in winter. Light 
syringing of the foliage is bene- 
ficial, but watering on the flowers 
should be avoided, since it dis- 
colors them. 

PLANT COLLECTIONS 

Collections of small, rare plants 
in small flats or seed pans make 
happy gifts. There are holly-fern, 
maidenhair, and many dainty 
varieties of brake to form a lush, 
green background. There are blue 
and yellow varieties of Primula 
aucalis, full of buds; the lovely 
violet-flowered Pasque Flower, 
Anemone pulsatilla, to bloom at 
Easter; and the blue-and-yellow 
flowered dwarf columbine, Aqui- 
legia pyrenaica for the friend who 
loves small plants. 

Another gift collection might 
include a small clump of Christ- 
mas Rose (Helleborus niger); a 
dwarf Bleeding Heart (Dicentra 
oregana); and two or three plants 
of the finer violets, such as the 
exquisitely fragrant Marie Louise, 
the rose-pink Rosina, or the rare 
and fragrant double white Swanley. 

Set the plants in moist peat or 
sphagnum and cover the space 
between them with bits of moss. 
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Busy during 
bankin g hours? 


BANK 
BY 


MATL 





Jo matter where you live 
or what hours you work, you 


can enjoy the convenience, 
protection and economy of 
paying by check. All you have 


to do is open a new 


Special Checkin g 
Account 


This new, low-cost service is 
designed for those with lim- 
ited use for a checking ac- 
count. No minimum balance 
is required, and there's no 
monthly service charge regard- 
less of the size of your ac- 
count. Your only cost is for 
checks—a book of 10 for $1. 
You can open your account 
and make all deposits by mail. 
For details, call at our nearest 
office or send in the coupon. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


Banking Since 1854 


7 y 





NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


MANY OFFICES 
SERVING 






Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


—— ne 8 oe ef ee ee 
American Trust Company 
464 California Street 
San Francisco 
I am interested in a Special Checking 











Account. Please send me _ descriptive 
folder and application form. 

NBIC nnncecseccnsecesssenesinnsvanmmnnqeeonccsenpenseurenee 
Street 

City 10-S 
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TWINS 


Anemone and Ranunculus 
Deserve Special Treatment 


Bai TWINS, the anemone and ranun- 
culus are often mistaken for each other. 
You can tell them apart when in bloom 
by the fact that only anemones come 
in blue shades. The ranunculus bulb is 
easily identified by its many prongs. 

Many gardeners so prize these twins 
as spring cut flowers that they set aside 
a special bed for them each fall. Such 
special handling has many advantages. 
Extra drainage precautions can be pro- 
vided easily. Raising beds above the 
level of the surrounding ground has 
proved very effective in the North- 
west. (Anemones are especially resent- 
ful of water-logged soil.) Planting in 
special beds also makes it easier to 
apply wire screen for bird protection, 
and makes more certain the collection 
of these small bulbs after blooming. 

Good companions for the anemone 
and ranunculus are alyssum, aubrietia, 
and violas. A border of them inter- 
planted with yellow and orange Iceland 
poppies and edged with yellow and blue 
violas is a gay and cheery sight on a 
dull day. 

When planting these bulbs in a bor- 
der where special wire protection is 
difficult, the bird hazard can be over- 
come by starting them in flats and 
planting them out when the leaves are 
tougher and less attractive to birds. 
Set them 1 inch deep and 3 inches 
apart in the flats, the prongs of the 
ranunculus pointing down. When they 
are about 4 inches high, it is safe to 
plant them out, 6 inches apart, in a 
sunny well-drained position. 

Since these bulbs are very small, 
they are likely to become lost unless 
their position in the border is well- 
marked. The safe thing to do is to pull 
them out after blooming while the 
stems can be seen, and allow them to 
cure in a box of soil. 


NARCISSUS FAMILY 


In the maze of common names sur- 
rounding plants, none seems more con- 
fusing than that around the Narcissus 
family. It will help to learn that: daffo- 
dils are hybrids derived from the bo- 
tanical species Narcissus pseudonarcis- 
sus; they are trumpet types (King 
Alfred is an example). The jonquil, 
Narcissus jonquilla, has hollow, rush- 
like foliage and several small golden- 
yellow, cupped-shaped, fragrant flow- 
ers on one stem. Chinese lilies are bo- 
tanically Narcissus tazetta, var. orien- 
talis, or Cluster narcissus, with several 
cream and yellow flowers on a stem. 
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MARKET OPPONTE POWELL | EXBROUK 6008, SAN FRANCISCO 


$1 Bulb Values 


Daffodil Bulbs 


Large double-nose type ... each 
should produce two or more blooms 


Giant Trumpet Types 
_] Emperor—pure golden 
yellow 
} King Alfred 
blooms, golden 
() Tresserve—4-inch canary 


12 for $1. 
huge, 3-4 in. 
10 for $1. 


yellow blooms 10 for $1. 
_] Spring Glory—yellow trumpet, 
white perianth 12 for $1. 


Incomparabilis Types 
(] Croesus—light canary perianth, 
broad fluted orange cup, 10 for $1. 
Sir Watkin—sulphur periar.th, 
yellow cup 12 for $1. 
Barrii 


_] Seagul—light yellow cup, red 


picoted edge 12 for $1. 
Leedsii 
(] Hera—cream white perianth, 
frilled white cup 12 for $1. 
Jonquils 


] Golden Sceptre—clusters of mini- 
ature daffodils on single stem, 
pure yellow. 8 to 15 flowers to 


bulb 12 for $1. 
Tazetta 
(] Elvira—cream white perianth, 


orange edged yellow cup, 12 for $1, 
Poet's Narcissi 
(] Homer-—white perianth, 

orange edged cup 12 for $1. 
_} Ornatus Maximus, white perianth, 


pheasant’s eye cup for $1. 
Double Daffodil 
(] Argent—white and canary 

yellow 12 for $1. 
_] Pearl—cream white interspersed 

with yellow 12 for $1. 


Tazetta Narcissi 
(] Paper White—clusters pure white, 


fragrant 15 for $1. 
-] Soleil D’Or—fragrant pure 
yellow 10 for $1. 


Ranunculus Bulbs 
Tecolote strains 
] No. 2 grade, 35 for $1. 
No. 3 grade, 75 for $1. 
| No. 1 grade, 25 for $1. 


Anemone Bulbs 
Tecolote strains 
No. 2 grade, 35 for $1. 
_| No. 3 grade, 75 for $1. 
() No. 1 grade, 25 for $1. 
Mixed Daffodil Bulbs 


] (Small) 40 for $1. 
Dutch or Orchid Iris Bulbs 


Imperator—large 
deep blue 35 for $1. 
] Jacob Dewet, standards: very 
dark blue, falls: dark blue 
, 35 for $1. 
(1) Blue Horizon, standards: light 


violet, falls: soft sky blue 
b 35 for $1. 
CJ Yellow Queen, pure deep 

yellow 35 for $1. 
() Mixed—all types 35 for $1. 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Please indicate quantities desired in boxes 
above, fill in below and mail entire advertise- 
ment to The Emporium, San Francisco. 


Name 


Address. . 


City .. 


(C)Chg. ()Cash 
Bulbs shipped postpaid in Calif. and Nevada. 
3° sales tax in Calif. 


State 


The Emporium Nursery, 
Dept.C,5th Floor Roof Garden 


cr aetna 
The Cinerotsuumn 
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<i er 
HEARING AIDS 

The Trimm Earphone is small, light, unnotice- 
able ... yet is very powerful and highly efficient 
Low operating cost ...3 Year Guarantee. Write 
or call for FREE Booklet, “Your Quest For 
Better Hearing”. SpectaL OrrerR FoR OvtT-or- 
Town Peopte .. . Write for details of Special 
Offer that will save you money .. . and also help 
you conserve your tires and automobile. 


TRIMM SO. CALIF. COMPANY 


537 SECURITY BLDG. Michgn 9491 
510 SO. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


TRIMM NORTHERN CALIF. CO. 
501 FLOOD BLDG. GArfield 7953 
870 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TRIMM NORTHWEST COMPANY 
417 AMERICAN BANK BLDG., BEAcon 3492 
621 W. MORRISON, PORTLAND, ORE. 





New Beauty & Comfort 
in your home! 


Ambassador Venetians at your win- 
dows will work wonders in your 
home or office. Their soft colors and 
gleaming smoothness add a rich new 
note to any decorative scheme. 
The oldest manufacturer of Venetians 
in Northern California builds them to 
a standard of quality that rates the 
famous”’I.V. Seal of Approval.” 
If you want the finest Wood 
Venetians, specify 
“AMBASSADOR” 
when you buy. 


At leading retail stores 


Ambassador Venetian Blind Corp. 
650 Camelia St. Berkeley, Calif. 








IT’S PATRIOTIC TO SAVE SHOES 


WEKAC Sy 
AUTOMATIC SHOE TREE se wees a 4! 


FREE Pict Pictorial booklet on dine saving plan—write 
MAC-RAC CO. 1212 - 19th St. 





Oakland, Calif. 





BARBECUES 








PLANNING A BARBECUE? 


Send for Ironcraft’s new folder, which is 
just off the press. In it you will find a host of 
helps. Just write to: 


IRONCRAFT, Inc. 
810 Polhemus Street, San jose, Calif. 
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PRUDENCE will . 
anil it for 25¢ 


INVISIBLY ¢ PERMANENTLY 


Be smart! Be thrifty! Just 

put a quarter in the toe of 

each stocking with a run. 
fo % slip in envelope and mail. 
( Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. We've 
mended a billion invisibly 
since 1927, 


yo el SS Se a 
1005 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





























Enosit CHEemicat Co. 


1930 33rd Ave., Oakland 
HDWE., PAINT, LINOLEUM, Derr. STORES 


Ee 


WELLS 


Ready-built, movable, ever-last- 
ing, good luck. ‘olors—brick 
red and buff. Table counter, 
patio and garden sizes. 


$5 to $50 


Money Back Guarantee! 


JACK JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturer 
3365 Army St., San Francisco, Calif. 















> Make Your Own 


Xmas Gifts! 


i2 It’s Easy! It’s Fun! It’s Inexpensive! 


You'll really enjoy making things out of our complete line of 
materials... Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Jewelry, Wrought Iron, 
Pottery, Plastics and many others. There is no end to the 
many things you can easily make (at a fraction of their store 
cost) out of our more than 3,000 craft items. 

SPECIAL OFFER! Send 10c in coin or stamps for completely 
illustrated 84-page Catalog covering over 14 Crafts. PLUS! 
Leathercraft Instruction Manual. Complete detailed steps are 
given in the making of braided leather articles, the tooling and 
lacing of leather—how to attach snap buttons, and how to use 
leather patterns. 





AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS co. 


Los Angeles, Calif 


2124 So. Main Street 
CRAFT HEADQUARTERS OF THE WEST 








CARMEL VALLEY HOME 


Charming home for sale, just 14 miles up the valley—modern 
conveniences, attractively furnished. One acre of 20 old oak 
trees, 34 fruit trees, vegetable garden, lawn and flowers, 
shrubs, and lovely view of Santa Lucia Mountains. Added 
feature is fine outdoor living room, with firep!ace. Price $6,500. 
Also for sale, furnished home in Carmel Highlands; 14 acre— 
beautiful grounds. Just write: 


BOX 987 








YARNS & WEAVING MATERIALS 


Imported English Yarns and American Yarns for knitting, 
weaving, crocheting. Special prices on tapestry pieces & wools 
to match. Visit our Shops, Nursery & Garden Supply Dept. 
HANDICRAFT SHOPS, 1602EI Camino Real, Menlo Park, Cal. 


CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 





TRAIN-WELL 


STEPS 


Make Self-Training 
Fun for Children 
from 2 to 5 


A compact, easy to carry, folding step-stool, equipped with or 
without wheels, that self- helps little tots to reach the wash- 
basin, youth bed, toilet, etc. Saves mother hundreds of steps 
daily. Sturdily built of wood and comes in appealing colors. 
Children love it! Tested under actual play conditions and ap- 
proved by —— 

YOUR DEALER’ 


OR W RITE FOR FREE C IRC ULAR 


ERLACH-LEE co. 718 Mission St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 




























NEW LINOLEUM WASH 
SAVES TIME-WORK- FLOORS 


Get in step with Uncle Sam by 
conserving what you have. 
Let Wear-Well Wonder-Wash 
clean your linoleum and at the 
same time leave a protective 
film. Does two jobs in one. 
Use no soap—add 2-4 tsp. per 
qt. of water—mop linoleum— 
let dry. As easy as that. Re- 
maining film is smooth, easily 
cleaned, not slippery. Restores 
rough, brittle linoleum—pre- 
serves new. Ask your dealer— 
or postpaid on receipt of price. 
$1.00 qt. 

WESTERN WAX WORKS 
118 - 4th St. Oakland 











ELECTRIC SCROLL SAW 


New blade holder faces 
blade 4 ways. 








SAFEASA HAND SAW 
JUST GUIDE IT! 


Like Magic. Imagine an elec- 
tric saw only slightly heavier 
than a coping saw. For boys 
—For girls For Dad— 
For Mother. Find the satisfy- 
ing joy of making things 
yourself. Used in schools. 
Runs 7200 strokes a minute. 60 cycle A. C. Send $4.85 
Cuts intricate designs — so (plus 3% tax in Calif.) 
smooth it eliminates sanding. EED ERATED We'll pay postage. Or 
0 
Sturdily built weblate es SALES CO. send $1, pay postman 


parts . . . nothing balance plus postage. 
Real tool to own...avalued 2437 W. Valley Blvd. Order now — limited 
gift. Alhambra, Calif. scock available. 


The NEW ““GLOBE” 
HUMMING BIRD FEEDER 


Attract these beautiful birds to your gar- 
den. Sugar not needed. 
Metal parts in Red, Blue, Yellow and Pea- 
cock Blue. Ant Protector in matching colors. 
DELIVERED WEST OF THE ROCKIES 
$2.50 (8c Sales Tax in California) 
D w. WOOD 


NO LIMIT TO LENGTH OF 
STOCK...CUT TO CENTER 
OF 19” WIDTH 







“4 It's fast . . Cuts on aver- 
44 age of 1 ft. a min. up to 
4 14” medium hard wood. 
Works on 110-120 V. 50- 











3505 Long Beach Bivd., Long Beach, Calif. 





PHOTO SERVICE 





SAVE ON DEVELOPING & PRINTS: 


ROLLS DEVELOPED AND weer’ fe NEGATIVE SIZE = 
DOUBLE ns . ALL WORK FULLY a 
6 or 8 Exp.. . 250 12 Exp.... 39¢ 16 Exp. . _ 
REPRINTS... 3¢ each. 

35M M Developed fine grain and vaporated. Prints en- 
larged to 3!4x414. 36 Exp. $1.00, 18 Exp., 65c. 

Refunds on all negative failures. A trial will convince you. 

Send for complete price list and mailing container. 


Save-by-Mail Photo Service ,,°:°.8% 120. 
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Ce SHOPPING CENTER <x 





MISCELLANEOUS 





PEST CONTROL 


TREES AND SHRUBS 








Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually scratching, 
digging, rubbing and biting himself until his skin is raw and 
sore. don’t just feel sorry for him. The dog can’t help himself. 
But you may. He may be clean and flea free and just suffering 
from an intense itching irritation that has centered in the 
nerve endings of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased dog 
owners are doing. At any Owl Drug Store or leading dealers 
everywhere, get a 25c package of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, 
and give them once a week. Note the quick improvement. 
One owner writes: “My setter female, on Sept. 29th, did not 
have a handful of hair on her body— all scratched and bitten 
off. I gave her the powders as directed. By Noy. 10th she was 
all haired out.” Learn what they will do for your dog. Make a 
25c test. Economy size box only $1. 


Important. Loss of hair in patches—small red spots on dog's 
skin, suggests Mange. Get after it quickly. Get time-tested 
Rex Hunters Sarcoptic Mange Ointment. It’s splendid. If 
dealer can’t supply, send 50c to J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 417, 
Binghamton, N. 








OTT] Tota 4:1) (=) mm BEFORE 


FROM 


SUMMER 
7 4 a 


Combination treatment with Hilo Dip 
and Ointment removes REAL cause 
of this hot weather problem. Has 
helped thousands of dogs At pet, 

department, drug and chain 
stores. If dealer hasn’t it, send $1 for 
complete treatment with directions 
and photos of many actual cases to 


THE HILO CO. 
Oept. S-10 South Norwalk, Conn. 











or and OINTMENT 














PLANTING 
DAFFODIL aitntp 


10 BULBS *100 postpaid 
Most popular, very early golden- 
yellow trumpet flowers on long 
stems. Sixteen page illustrated 
BOOKLET on “How to Grow Bulbs” 
sent FREE with each order.” 


Write for COMPLETE BULB CATALOG 
OF TULIPS, DAFFODILS, IRIS, LILIES, etc. 


\erbneitt Bulb Crowe] 













BOX 107S, MONROE, WASHINGTON 





«+¢BULB SPECIAL « ¢ 


30 SPABARIGC, NeW Biades.. «oo. occ ccc cwcccccess 

50 FREESIA, Many-Colored Hybrids................. 

165 RANUNCULUS, Giant Flowered................. 

* FREE ae GUIDE AND FALL PLANTING List 
FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
All Above $2.50, postpaid 

Cultural instructions, planting & blooming times, descriptions. 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


In Pasadena, Calif. 





Outstanding Named Perennial Phlox 


Salmon pinks: Farrington, VonHoboken, Daily Sketch, Rein, 
lander. Cameo pinks: Lillian, Alice. Rose pinks: Ryndstroem- 
Thor. Reds: Schlageter, Santa Anita, Compte. Pure white: 
\irs. Jenkins. White with darker eye: Zeppelin, Reicheneau. 
lieldgrown divisions, 6 assorted for $1.25, 12 assorted for 
$2.25, Postpaid. Add sales tax in Calif. Many other desirable 
perennials for Calif. gardens. 


SANTA ANITA PERENNIAL GARDENS 


Duarte Road & Holly Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 

















oo YOU NEED.. 


THIS DESTRUXOL PROTECTION 
IN YOUR AUTUMN GARDEN 


Above Ground: SUPER DESTRUXOL 


EMULSION 


to rid your plants and shrubs of Mealy Bug, Spider, Scale, 


Thrips and Aphis. 


Below Ground: LAWN-A-GEN 


in the soil to protect your seeds, bulbs and tender roots of 
young plants from Wire Worm, Root Aphis, Ground Mealy, 


and other underground pests. 
BUY THESE EFFECTIVE DESTRUXOL PRODUCTS 
AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 
Mfgd. by DESTRUXOL CORP. LTD., PASADENA 
Northern Distbr. HALLAWELL’S, SAN FRANCISCO. 


PROTECT YOUR HOME! 


Garant ANTS 


Through the proper control of ants, Mealy Bug and ant- 

tenting Aphis are reduced as high as 70°; the first year. 
USE HONEYTRAIL ANT SYRUP 

Sold on a money back guarantee. See your Dealer or write for 

circular on ‘Ant Habits” 


JOHNSON ANT CONTROL Walnut Creek, Calif. 


4 OUTSTANDING GARDEN PRODUCTS 
—Controls Mildew, Leafspot, curley leaf, fungus 


Bordelo diseases. Leaves no stains. 
Whale Oil Soap a spreader for 


—Dust or spray for all chewing insects. Safe on 
Cryotox plants and flowers. 
H —Effective killer of worms, beetles, grass- 
Flu-Si-Dust hoppers, ete. on dry plants. 





Free Folders 


MICHEL & PELTON CO. “oaktano cauir 


3 DEATH TO RATS! 


Old Trapper gives swift results! 
o\n Destroys rats only! They like it! 
Stanley Industries, Seattle, Wash. 


OLD TRAPPIR 












Ss RAT KRUNCHESDG: 





PLANTING 





Since 1907 





A Red, White & Blue Garden 
A true Victory garden in Color can be arranged by planting 


the separate colors of the Anemone. Your choice of above 
colors 25¢ per dozen; $1.50 per 100 bulbs. 


PRIZE RANUNCULUS 


50 Bulbs of the world’s finest exhibition strain, noted for 50¢ 
their giant, extremely double flowers and rich colors. 
100 Bulbs 85¢ ; Colored Fresias $1 per 100. Mail Orders add 10¢ 


BOB ANDERSON - 1415 Echo Park Ave. - Los Angeles 
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o- Freeha 
(TECOLOTE HYBRIDS) 
This new strain produces strong, healthy plants with 
flowers of IMME NSE size. You may order separate colors 
in pure —— lavender-blue, rose-pink, lavender-pink, 
coral-red, or MIXED. 
1 doz. 60c, 50 for $1.75, 100 for $3.00. Postpaid 


Visit Our Complete Garden Supply Store. ..Open Sundays 


Schoorli Seed Store 


1433 Broadway Burlingame, Calif 











WARTIME **«*°3s3 
- « « COMES 





for 
EMERGENCY 
JOBS ONLY 





Keeping power lines clear of interfering 
branches ... pruning limbs that endan- 
ger life and property...only such jobs— 
government, military and emergency— 
can be handled in wartime. If actual 
danger exists call DAVEY. If nor, let's 
win the war first! 


* DAVEY * 


TREE SURGERY CO.LTD. 
SAN FRANCISCO ~— FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bldg. Mattei Bldg. Story Bldg. 











Rust-Resistant! Huge, ex- 


ry Ai quisite blooms, 2- to3-ft. spikes; easy 3 
2, grow. 3 finest colors, Crimson, Yellow, 


a Burpee’s Seed Onision FREE--all about the best 
flower and vegetable seeds that grow. Write today! 
EE BURPEE C 
296 Burpee Bldg., Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia, Pa 








SKILL » KNOWLEDGE + EXPERIENCE 











TREE MURDER 


IS DUE IN 43! 





ai THE D DANGER LINE! 


aes ||. ee 


Destructive leaf-eating insects in the caterpillar 
stage climb your fruit and shade trees and lay 
eggs by the millions. STOP THEM dead in their 
tracks with TREE TANGLEFOOT. {4 Tree 
Tanglefoot is a soft, sticky compound that smooths 
on easily with the paddle furnished, forming a 
band around the tree trunk that’s a sure-fire 
“‘stopper’’ to all climbing pests. 4 Get this 
positive insect killer at hardware, seed, drug and 
department stores. Product of The Tanglefoot 
Company, 750 Hemlock St., S. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Write for free booklet. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





SAVE LABOR IN THE GARDEN 


USE CHOICE FLOWERING 


SHRUBS 


Ideal in place of annuals in the borders. Some 
suggested varieties in gallon cans — 
PLEROMA—60c, ARBUTUS—460c, 
ABELIA—60c, LANTANA—50c, 
MEXICAN ORANGE—60c, CORREA—75c, 
DAPHNE—$1.00 


We Welcome Your Sunday Visit 








PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


El Camino Real at S. P. Depot Millbrae, Calif. 
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Camellia 
Collection 


Armstrong's “Cornerstone” Camellia Collection has been 
selected with the good intentions of making a camellia 
collector out of you. We believe that after you have once 
observed how easy Armstrong camellias are to grow, pick 
a few matchless corsages from your own bushes and enjoy 
the friendly envious compliments of your neighbors and 
friends that you will not be able to resist. We have selected 
outstanding varieties which will make a well chosen 
cornerstone for any camellia planting and give you a wide 
variety of shapes and colors. 


Chandleri Elegans. A dwarf, compact grower loaded down 
every year with tremendous blooms (often 7 inches). They 
are peony shaped—rose-pink and white. 


Professor C. S. Sargent. The deepest red of all. The petal 
formation is unique among camellias, almost giving the 
many-petalled blooms the look of giant carnations. 


Pink Perfection. This beautiful soft shell-pink is doubtless 
the best known and liked of all camellias because of its 


perfect, symmetrical flower form. 


Belle Romana. This striking light pink and crimson kind has 
the unique ability of blending with all fabrics and almost any 
color, which makes it the ideal corsage camellia. 


Order the “Cornerstone’’ Camellia Collection and you 
will get 4 sturdy plents in gallon containers, one each of 
the above kinds (a $4.95 value), all for $3.95 plus 12c 
sales tax. Add 35c for delivery within 150 miles of On- 
tario (this includes San Diego and Santa Barbara). 


Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 


North Hollywood Branch Salesyard conveniently located 
at the corner of Coldwater Canyon Road and Magnolia Blvd. 
















salmon-pink--six 10c-Pkts., 
1 of each; postpaid for 25c. 


Giant Ruffled Sweet Peas 
Largest and most exquisite, 
created on Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms. Special offer, 
11 choicest colors, a Pkt. 
of each (value $1.70) $s] 
all 11 Pkts. postpaid.... 





Write Today for Burpee’s Seed Catalog 


a _ W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


295 Burpee Bidg., Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wood and Grape 
HYACINTHS 


Wood Hyacinths (Scilla Campanslata) have grace- 
ful bells on 15 inch stems; blue, pink, white. 
Your choice of any 3 colors or mixed 


20 Bulbs ‘12° - 100 Bulbs $45° 


Grape Hyacinths (Muscasi). 8 inch 
spikes; bright blue; last long time. 


3¢ Bulbs 12° + 100 Buibs ‘32° 








BOX 386D, EUGENE, OREGON 
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The gorgeous red orchid- 
shaped blooms of this re- 
markable plant from Mexico 
are among the most striking 
of all bulbous flowers. Of 
easy culture, same as 
Amaryllis, grows equally 
well in pots or inthe garden. 
Lovely for cutting. 


5 Postpaid “1.10 
Sales tax extra. 


NEW FALL CATALOG—Finest bulbs, seeds, plants, in color. 
Includes gorgeous new varieties of Freesias, Ranunculus, 
Anemones, Daffodils, Tulips, Iris, and rare bulbs. Also selected 
list of Vegetable seeds and plants for your winter Victory gar- 
den. Send for free copy. 


PAUL J. HOWARD’S 


California Flowerland 


a 11700 National Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


FALL BULB SPECIALS | 


Each item, $1.00. Four items, $3.75. 8 for $7.25. 12 for 
$10,75. 18 items for $15.50. Postpaid. Plus Sales Tax in Calif. 
Half items, same rate. 

2 Veltheimias 
25 Scilla campanulata 
: Scilla hyacinthoides 
arcisSus, ass 3 Colchicum 
40 Tritonias, orange 





30 Nz Sus, 2 
12 King Alfred Daf. 
100 Ranunculus or Anemones #3 100 Colored Freesias 


30 Sparaxis 

2 Amaryllis hybds. 
1 Clivia miniata 

2 Billbergias 

25 Watsonias 


(or 200 #4; or 50 #2; or 25 #1) 
2 Orchids, 2 var. 
5 Pink Callas, sm. 
3 Pink Callas, 114” up 
7 Lachenalias 
Bulb Catalog Free. A 32 pp. treatise on How to Grow Amaryl- 
lis, How to force bulbs in pots, Soils and concise, accurate in- 
formation on culture of all bulbs listed. Nearly 350 varieties 
and mixtures listed at reasonable prices. A personal war 
message to flower lovers. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S, 1412 3rd St., La Verne, Calif. 










40 BULBS 


LARGE No.1 $1.00 


LAGO'S Tecolote giants, a 

magnificent strain of large 

double flowers in wide range 

of spectacular colors. Will 

give you several hundred 

blooms next spring. Plant Ly : ~ 
now. Send for complete cata- 3 
log LAGO BULBS & SEEDS. = 1, SZ 


= SOE! 
F.LAGOMARSINO & SONns 


P. 0. Box 1115L, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





HARDY ENGLISH 


Cornations BORDER TYPE 


Extra large plants for October planting. 
Write for Will bloom profusely next season. 
Catalogue R. H. PRATT, Renton, Wash. 


Plant now for Spring bloom. 
Catalog on request. 
CarlSalbach Sevdey caro 


PANSY SEED SOWING TIME 
is here. Buy tue OREGON GIANT PANSY 
SEED (Finest Florists’ Mixture) of originator, 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Box 606, Canby Ore. 
Pkt. 500 seeds $1.00; 3 pkts. 500 each, $2.00 
pkt. 200, 50¢. Cultural suggestions, FREE. 








SUNSET #122 SPECIALS 


Quality Bulbs Direct from the Grower. 


GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 


Bulbs 4 inches and over in circumference. Your choice of Red, 
Yellow, or Pink, or many kinds mixed. 
22 bulbs, postpaid, $1.00. 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 


Huge bulbs, each producing 2 fine exhibition flowers of finest 
quality. 10 fine big bulbs, postpaid, $1.00. 








Our catalog lists 150 varieties of 
Daffodils, many new and rare. 





FREE—Mention this ad and 6 Dutch 
Iris bulbs will be included for each 
$1.00 received. 














me FINE DAFFODILS 
ae <I Giant Trumpets—BiColors—Short Cups, in 
'\Z yellows and whites—fragrant Jonquils, ete. 


= . 
Z Fe) A hand selected mixture that you will be 
Z : proud to have in your garden. 
Wy / 25 bulbs, postpaid, $1.00 


ua 
VY halt “9 2 Ae =n 2 — eae en 2A 
Route 1, Box 402 Elma, Washington 





«+VIOLAS .«- 


Beautify your garden with choice true perennial Violas that 
give you large blooms for 8 to 10 months. 
2 Pride of Victoria, medium blue 


Special Offer 2 Enchantress, rich purple $1 


All 4 postpaid only 
Generous sized packet selected seeds, postpaid only $1. 
Write for complete list of new and popular Violas. 


HARPER VIOLA GARDENS, SCAPPOSE, ORE. 


50,000 
ROSE BUSHES IN BLOOM 


Many of the latest novelties. Come and see them Sept. 
20th to Nov. 15th. Write for our Rose Catalog which offers 
Bush, Climbing and Tree Roses at reasonable prices. 


PORT STOCKTON NURSERY 


2910 East Main St., Stockton, Calif. 








| HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


138 Varieties ... Catalog Free 


JULIA E. CLARK 


cA 08 VY, @ ee ON 


FAMOUS FANTASY 7 12 FoRS 50 


Giant lacinated blooms, pink marked with green. 
Write for our catalog of daffodils, tulips, iris, etc. 
FLORAVISTA, Route 3, Box 669-S, Olympia, Wash. 














How is your garden soil? 


SOIL CONDITIONER 


Try 750 


Soil Conditioner and Protective Mulch 


Approved by leading nurserymen who have verified under 
actual growing tests these following benefits from use of 
Sani-Soil: Minimizes Cultivation, Reduces Weeding, Cuts 
Watering, ProducesSturdier Growth, Minimizes Damping Off. 
Improves Soil Structure Resulting in Improved Root 
Development and Improved Germination. 
Write for free booklet and instructions today. 
REDWOOD FIBRE PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
Sole Manufacturers 
260 Chestnut Ave. 16 California St. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
New Dealers Correspondence Invited 
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CoN SHOPPING CENTER <Ts—~~_O 


PLANTING PLANT FOOD FERTILIZERS 































Garden Right with... 






VARIETIES 


Lovely Red, 
White and Blue 


Lachenalia. Novel fire-cracker-like flowers, coral red, 
15 to 20 on sturdy stems about 10 in. high. Succeeds 
well indoors in pots or bowls. Blooms outdoors in early 
spring; makes showy, effective display in beds or bor- 
ders. Only 20c each. 

Genuine White Baby Calla. Rare, beautiful fragrant 
white miniature Calla, excellent for potting and:out- 
door culture. Limited supply; only 35c each. 

Star of California (Illustrated above). Lovely sky 
blue flower in form of a perfect 6 pointed star. Very 
hardy, easy to grow. Low growing, ideal for permanent 






It’s new and it’s a 
“natural”! ... FLOR- 
ANITE sheep manure 
and peat moss com- 
bined to make the ideal 
fertilizer-soil condi- 
tioner. Ideal for rejuvenating run down soils . . . for 
flowers, lawn or Victory garden. 


Big 50-Ib. Bag only $1.49 
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borders. Abundant flowers in spring. Exquisite pot Ask Your 

plant indoors during winter and spring. 1 Doz. bulbs, sae Dealer Today aval LOR AM TE 
only 50c. oan 

SPECIAL OFFER—=3 red Lache- 4 Even the inexperienced gardener can 


have a splendid lawn and garden with 
MILORGANITE. It is non-burning, 
easy to apply, and exceptionally 
clean. Contains all the important 
plant food elements required for 
steady healthy growth. 


88. y 


nalia’s, 1 White Baby Calla, 12 
Star of Californias. Regular $1.45 
value; sent for only 1 postpaid. 


FREE—New 1942 Bulb Catalog 


(GERMAINS 


625 S. Hill St., Dept. B, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Also try Abbey Syn- 
tone Insecticide and 





Fungisul for insects 


FLORANITE and diseases. 


A CURED AND PULVERIZED 
OSS = SuEEP MANURE ‘ 


magna CYPRESS 
cme iow {ABBEY CQ. 


COLMA, CALIFORNIA 
e1euT 
Colma Calif. 






So beautify your lawn and garden the 
easy way. Fertilize right with MIL- 
ORGANITE. Comes in 25, 50 and 
100 lb. bags. 


CITY COAL CO., 100 Brannan St. 
San Francisco. DO. 4620 


EAST BAY COAL & STONE CO., 1298 Hopkins St. 
Berkeley. BE. 9100 
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FAMOUS TECOLOTE STRAIN 
hoi li 

Choice Ranunculi 

& Anemone Bulbs | 
\ 12 flowers to bulb. Gorge 35 for } =a 

arocl talons Pianta teptustieranatetee $00 ‘ (uaNT CHEM Plant-Chem 


for bloom this winter. as wee 
i \ GRU aw ov 
” ope % \ gath or atthe’ per ee 














oz CALIFORNIA 


LI1aQavui!/ob 
FERTILIZER 





New! ‘Mineral-Gro’ Fertilizer 
























: ere AG The ONE fertilizer for all types of plants, camellias, 
Easily applied liquid, excel- fs i gardenias, primroses, etc. If your dealer 
lent for bulbs, lawns, gar- Add 3% California Sales can’t furnis h it, a dollar bill will bring you a quart 
dens. 8 oz., 50c; quart, Taz. Shipped prepaid in : postpaid. a concentrated. Use one teaspoon to 
$1.00; gallon, $2.75 California and Nevada, A complete plant food, with growth quart of w 

hormone, Vitamin Bi, and 25 CALIFORNIA LIQUID FERTILIZER CO. 
added elements. P 


36 Pico Street asadena, Calif. 


ge Mihiase 581 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Bure: ‘s LARKSPUR 


| To have biggest, best Larkspurs 
next summer, sow seeds this fall. 
pe We'll send a 15c-packet of seeds 
® of Giant Double Larkspur (all 
colors) free, with complete direc- 
tions for fall planting. Easy to grow, requires 
no special care. We'll also send you Burpee’s 
B3 Seed Catalog free. W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
294 Burpee Building., Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camassia Quamash 


World's Biggest Bulb Value. Long spikes of deep blue star-like 
flowers on 2 ft. stems. Easy in any soil with fair moisture. Post- 
paid. (Add tax in Cal.) 1000, $25; 100, $3.50, 30 for $1. 

CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER SEEDS. Colorful, easy in any 
soil. Fine for vacant lots. Collection, j2 pkts. 12 kinds, $1. 
Supreme Mixture, Oz. 60c; 2 ozs. $1; 1 Ib. $2.35; Lb. $4.50. 
BEAUTIFUL CATALOG, much color, describes with full cul- 
ture many of world’s loveliest flowers. FREE ON REQUEST. 
CARL PURDY BOX 1029 UKIAH, CALIF. 


ag fs Giant Elk Violets 


' Huge! fragrant, royal purple, long stems. 
Special—3 for $1.10, or 8 Double Violets, 4 
colors, fragrant. $1. 10. 


]) Giant Double Hyacinths 
Pink, Tagen, stems 18 in. 3 large or 6 small bulbs $1.10. 
Postpaid i in Calif. Add 10c out of Calif. Also Culture and 
catalog of 25 varieties of Violets. 

PAWLA’S VIOLET FARM, Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Luxuriant 
Fall and Winter 


Enjoy your flow- 
ers and vegetables 
all through the fall 
and winter! Feed 
them Plant-Chem. It’s as easy as sprinkling and the re- 
sults are surprising and delightful. Just mix with water. 
20e package makes 1214 gallons of solution. $1 package 
makes 100 gallons. 
At Hardware, Garden and 10c stores or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 
Send 10c for generous trial-size package. 
Descriptive folder free 
PLANT-CHEM e@ 1355 Market St., San Francisco 





PLANTING 


GARDEN SPECIALS 


Saves your tires—let us mail your plants to you postpaid 
anywhere in California. 
different varieties of plants to choose from— 
75 BEGONIAS, ICE PLANTS, PELARGONIUMS, 
FUCHSIAS, HERBS, STEPHANOTIS, WAX 
PLANT, HIBISCUS, DWARFORANGE ANDLEMON, 
AZALEAS, PLEROMA and many others. You may have 
10 of any 15c plants for $1.25 plus tax. 
10 “ “ 20c “ “ $1 55 o “ 
10 o o 25c o “ $2.00 “ “ 
1 “ oe “ “ .00 “o “ 
WRITE FOR FREE COMPLETE LIST 
CLARA SUE JARRETT—GREAT LAKES NURSERY 
Saratoga, Calif. 

















ASTER FRIKARTI 


(Perennial Aster) 
Will bloom the first season. 


35c each, 3 for $1.00 postpaid 
THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM 


(Meadow Rue) 
ae ree for bloom next summer. 


cLunaes 35¢, 3 for $1.00 vostoaia 


As featured in this issue of Sunset. 


V 
tisers and buyers. icy! CHRISTENSEN NURSERY co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





NOTICE:=— IN THE PURCHASE 
OF PLANTS by mail, the buyer is 


expected to pay transportation charges 








unless the advertiser quotes a “prepaid 


® 


price” in his ad. This rule shall govern 


transactions between our plant adver- 
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UNITED for VICTORY | NAT SONEAS 


| 

HE WATSONIA, OR bugle lily, is 
well known to most gardeners. It 
has much in common with the 
gladiolus—the same sort of green 
swordlike leaves and flowering 
stocks. It blooms in early summer, 
and then, like the gladiolus, dis- 
figures the garden for some time 
thereafter with its brown and 
withering leaves. 

This drawback can now be 
overcome by the planting of the 
new evergreen watsonias. These 
new varieties have been tested for 
several years and are available for 
wider planting in all zones except 
extremely cold ones. Although the 
corms can be set out at any time 
during the vear, except during the 
hot summer months, the period 
from late September to November 
seems best. There is little trans- 
planting shock if the job is done 
at this time. 

Not only will the evergreen wat- 
sonias hold their green foliage 
ONE APPEAL throughout the year, but, if given 
no more than routine attention, 
will furnish some bloom all year 
For War Front e For Home Front long, even for Christmas. Their 

heaviest blooming period, of 

These Pacific Coast Communities Are Conducting Their ee = in. anaty nes iga aoe 

evergreens like a moist situation 

War Chest Campaigns During October and November: and are right at home in a water- 
side planting. 

There are four evergreen species 





Oct. 19 to Oct. 31 


ey ee 
Los Angeles* . . 2. 1. 1 wwe ee Oct. 20 '' Nov. 25 commercially available: Watsonia 
*( ity Ches is fall—War Che cing organized. c 
ommunity Chest this fall—War Chest being organized 7 Dazzler, said by some experts 
Oakland . . eu tin aM ‘ ‘ » : ; : . - Oct. 19 ‘‘ Nov. 6 } eee f | 
POG le ee we ew we Om Ow) Ra to be U a vest of the evergreens, 
Ds. ec we oe ke HTS Oct. 12 Oct. 22 has brilliant orange-red flowers; 
Sacramento. . 1 6 6 ee ew ee ee (Dates Not Decided) reaches 3 feet in height. Watsonia 
au > T , . . . . > 
San Diego ss es ee ee ee 6+ Oct. 20t0 Nov. 5 Beatricis, brilliant orange; 4 to 6 
BOR OrAntICO . 6 se UU Oe Ow Cl CS | RE AO” Mav. feet. Wat a Wil ° shy 
~ ich ee eet. Watsonia Wilmaniae, shrimp 
eee, dus Gace <scce « «@ «ma « « «Uw Uo OTS “Oness pink; 3 feet. Watsonia angusta, 
ORME no ws sce ew ow Ow Of tO ek si red and scarlet; 3 feet. Cost about 
SEOCKIOR. 4 Se ell tw tw lll Cl = SS “Oc. 23 25 cents each, or $2.50 a dozen. 
Of the new improved non-ever- 
4 z . sree r } rats las. ¢ 
One united campaign makes every whose hours are at a premium. One _ hy brid wakenmins, ill a 
dollar you give do more to help win appeal saves two-thirds of adminis- from Australia are most interest- 
the war. tration and campaign costs. It puts ing. It is claimed that their colors 
e : more striking power behind ever are cleare ‘ varieties 
You are solicited but once. You dollar you give to the all-out i are clenres, than other b-yhne tae 
write but one check or make one effort. _ ; and they reach a height of 5 to 6 


pledge as your contribution to all a ae =e feet tall. If planted now they will 
Be NRA ss 7or the duration, most communities cas 
of these essential war front and : AInities bloom February or March. Notice 


home front causes. will conduct one annual unified : : 
campaign for all war relief and local the wide range of color. Adelaide, 


One appeal is the wartime way. It welfare agencies, excepting the Red clear pink; Caulfield, lavender 
conserves manpower. It saves the Cross—a quasi-governmental agency pink; Clunes, pearly lavender; 
time and energy of thousands of which conducts its financial appeal Mihact ‘leree Geen Bloc: Tar 
volunteer workers — busy people under Presidential proclamation. : Be I . 
deep rose with bronze sheen; 


Malvern, clear orchid; Melbourne, 
coral pink; Portland, shrimp pink; 
WHAT YOU GIVE TODAY WILL HELP DECIDE THE KIND Sydney, red with coppery sheen; 

OF WORLD WE‘LL LIVE IN TOMORROW Victoria, rosy flame, extra large 
blooms. Cost, 25 cents each, or 
$2.50 a dozen. 
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Even in Wartime You Can 
Have a Beautiful Garden 


Do you want beautiful color in your garden this fall and winter— 
a gorgeous succession of bloom in early spring and the following 
months? Then you must start planning and planting now. For 
success in your garden you need both of Sunset’s famous garden 
books, the only comprehensive how-to-do-it garden books written 
exclusively for Pacific Coast home gardeners. 


Sunset’s Visual Garden Manual and Sunset’s Complete Garden 
Book are money savers and time savers, too. Just a small invest- 
ment now will save you many dollars in water bills and fertilizer 
costs—many dollars in the value of precious plants and seeds— 
and will make every hour of work in the garden pay dividends in 
successful results. 

These two books show you exactly what to do, when to do it, and 


how to do it to achieve real success in your garden. They do not 
duplicate each other. You need them both to complete your Sunset’s 


BUSINESS REPLY 
VICTORY LABEL 








LANE PUBLISHING CO. 
576 SACRAMENTO ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


be ANNAN 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


on your order to us if you use this Busi- 
ness Reply Victory Label instead of a 
postage stamp. Clip label at dotted line 
and paste it securely to lower right hand 
corner of your envelope. 











Western Gardener’s Library. Order now at pre-war prices. 


COMPLETE 
GARDEN BOOK 





224 Pages of Western Garden Lore 


This is the most complete and authoritative collection of Western 
gardening information . er gathered together and set down in 
laymen’s language. . . . Literally a whole Western garden library 
in one book, SUNSE is COMPLETE GARDEN BOOK con- 
tains (1) a 109-page simplified gardening manual; (2) a 12-page 
what-to-do-this-month guide; (3) a 34-page year-round when-it- 
will-bloom calendar, and (4) a growing encyclopedia. Written for 
the Pacific Coast but found invaluable by gardeners everywhere. 
. . . Spiral binding makes SUNSET’S COMPLETE GARDEN 
BOOK lie flat while in use. 224 pages. 


SUNSET’S COMPLETE GARDEN BOOK, $1.00 postpaid 








Now You Can See How to Garden 


Here is a manual of piclorialized directions—progressive drawings 
that show you exactly how to carry out each step, not only in 
general gardening, but in the care of your individual plants! . . . 
SUNSE T’S VISUAL G ARDEN MANUAL is a book of prac- 
tical “how-to’’ pictures with captions . pictures which bring 
up close, in full detail, the art of every garden technique, whether 
seed sowing, transplanting seedlings, pruning, disbudding, divid- 
ing, fertilizing, or the special needs of some one particular flower, 
shrub, tree or other plant . . . the visual manual of home garden- 
ing for which millions of garden-lovers have hungered! 


SUNSET’S VISUAL GARDEN MANUAL, $1.00 postpaid 





AT ALL GOOD BOOKSELLERS...OR USE THIS COUPON 





Qe oe oe ee ee es ee ee es eee es eee ee oe 
, i 
4 LANE PUBLISHING CO., 576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, California q 
3 i 
| I enclose $.........00+ for which please send me the following at $1.00 each, 
postpaid. If I return the books within 10 days, you will refund my money, ! 
j plus return postage. ] 
SS | O Visual Garden Manual [_] Complete Garden Book i 
SS 
~~ . . 
SSX | [J Both Books in Library Box | 
SSS 4 4 
>N¥s 
>> | Name....... Coc cccvccccccccccccceccccccccccceccceeecee TEETEC ELT d 
1F YOU ORDER BOTH BOOKS i We MMR 5 6s esr bC LE ck kas edsecudscccesaseddacderseee ecvccccccccccce i 
they will come to you in an attractive gold box, j I 
especially made for the pornos. which will be a CHEF ccc ciccccccecese Coccccccccccccccccccccccs State ....cccccccccccees lQ-42-A 
real adornment to your library shelves. You take 4 I 
no risk! If not satisfied, we return your money, d t 


plus return postage. 
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